: June 1922. Special Nature Number A ne¢ 
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Never say “Dye’”’—say 
~ i > 
rummer 
Phere is real d | 


ul is well 
in Drummer- Dyeing 


DRUMMER |) 


»- DYES FF 


The Reliable Dye for all Fabrics. 


26 Beautiful Colours. 
Mary Blue Licht ( f 


olla, 








Light Blue Dark G ( 
Saxe Blue E) ! k 
Royal Blu Myrt Bl 
, Brow H 
Grey N v 
Tat : 
Re NV a 
Card dd 
» ~~) n fas ; 
y Sold by all Grocers, Store 
j O:ilmen and Chemists 














Why 
Kruschen 
Kruschen wise. 


all smiles Because they 


family—healthy, wealthy 


are a 
and 


If you came down to this happy breakfast- 
table you would see mother putting the 
Kruschen crystals into each cup as she 
poured out tea—just enough to cover a 
sixpence, that’s all (half the quantity in 
the children’s cups). But what a lot that 
little daily dose does ! 


Father, sitting most the day in the 
office, gets little fresh air and insufficient 
exercise. Mother, with hungry mouths to 


feed, children to clothe, and a household 
to manage, has a hundred daily cares, and 
n these days you will know what anxieties 
she must have to make ends meet. 


Yet Father smiles ~ Mother is he aPPYs 
and the Children have 





Tasteless in Tea 


Milk, 
ridge. Ju 


Cocoa, or Por 
st enough to 
cover a sixpence for 
Mother and Father, 
and half the quantity 
for the children 
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know no depression, no headaches, no lassi- 
tude. They sleep well and wake refreshed. 


All smiles—why ? 


3ecause of 


that iittle daily dose of 
Kruschen. Kruschen Salts are like no 
other depurative, because while they 


cleanse the system, they a@/so possess tonic 
properties which maintain the tone of the 
organs during the cleansing process. 


Kruschen Salts cleanse the system of im- 
purities by making the eliminating organs 
perform their functions actve/y, as nature 
intended ; clear, refreshed blood circulates 
all over the body, bringing tingling life to 
every fibre of the system. Thus the ill- 
effects of insufficient exercise and. lack of 


| open air are counteracted ; the ills caused 


| by — worry, and ‘overwork 


You are healthy and feel it. 


are 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 
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“Beautifully cool and sweet smoking,” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


Nl Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
VE) A In Tins of 100-5/10 In Tins of 50-2/11 


c 


U 


; 


Za 


Af iV 


A 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
4 In card boxes 100-48 Incard boxes 50-2/5 


4 
$f JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nettingham, 
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7, 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd a 
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‘ OOK O 
DON’T L K OLD! HAPPY FAC 
But restore your grey anda faded an 
hairs to their natural colour with clear, soft. a } ; : — 
Shinde secures ti Uy th e re ir use o 
LOCKYER’S sunk HAIR RESTORER M.F.T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few It refines away wrinkles and gives the 
days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled bloom of youth, It prevents hair on 
thousands to retain their position. face. Jars, 2/- and 46 Postave 3d 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- T 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural HAPPY FE £ 
colour, It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most periect 
Haw Dressing nig a Thompson's Foot Joy Corn Plaster 
s word d Hair estorer is prepares the great Swollen 
Hair Speciaists, | PEPPER & CO., Ltd, 12 Hedlord ‘Labor juickly cures Corns, Bun —— hy 
atories, I ! b.1, and can be obtained direct from et Joints. Large Sheet. post free, O41 
by ) ost of trom any chemists and stores ‘Guenient the world mM. F. THOM PSON, y * ‘ 
M1 Gordon Street, —— ro 6 
Home pathic \Chemue =" 
and lerf umery re 
avd T Alet ag — 
kerpert » 
.. = 
This tamo o q kly removes Skin bkruptons, ensu , 
a@ clear complexion I slightest gash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimples listivuring b.otches, obstinate eczema, disappear by iD 
plying SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spotiess, soft, ear, Do You Suffer from HEADACHE or FAINTNESS? 
supple, convortable, For g2 years it has been the remedy toe It so, you should the whe Pre aution pf aways 
Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches ng near at 
Pimples Roughness | Sourf Spots by 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea DR. MACKENZIE? 
Su, ae Aad a pare A the nepem $ ae Seo } PerPeR SMELLING BOTTLE. 
& ¢ ». A liord Lab« ones, Lor S.E.1,andissod = . . 
in bot = ath Sanu 3 It can be obtaine nd ‘dire t rom them Cures Headache, go J ed he Head may 
by ost or Hom any Chenusts and Stores throughout the wortd. Fever, Catarrh, Dizziness, Faintne ae 
Of all Chemists and Stores eZ. 23 in the U.K. 
Yurrkly remuves (he efecie of Suaacoren r™ DR WACKENZIE'S LABORATORIES REATING 





























? THE GIFT OF SLEEP) 


Is the title of a book dealing with a sate. simple and successtul Treatment for Sleeplessness 
which. without drugs of medicine, brings blessed health-restoring sleep. It contams 
an oficr of Sleep to the sleepless and » promue of Healthy Repose Its contents 
are:- What » Sleep ? The Causes of Insomoa, The Cure of Insomnia Nervous 
Diseases. Neurasthenia. Nerve Strength etc, of 

The valuable forty-four page book “ The Gift of Sleep” post free on application to 


B COPSON GARRATT EE 
9 Consulting Rooms, 10, Finsbury Square. London, E.C.2. 
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Chivers 
Jellies 


Flavoured with ripe Fruit Juices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
PULL LEC POD 








Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the ** Natural Fase” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, they vastlyimprove thehealth 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 
8/11 pair Free 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders, 


Stocked in all sizes 
> {rom 20t0 30. Made 
v in finest quality Drill. 


|||) SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break 
fl No lac ng at the bac. 
Made of strons, durable drill of finest 
quality, with special suspenders detachable for washing purposes. 
% is laced at tne sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 
breathing 
It ts fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps 
it has @ short (9-in ) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fasten dat the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes. 
Tt can be easily washed at home, haviog nothing to rust or tarnish. 






These Corsets are specially recommended tor ladies who enjoy cycu g. 
tenuis, dancing, golf, ac., as there is noth ng to hurt or break. 
Singers, Actresses and Invalics will find wondertul assista.ce as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. Ali women, especially 
housewives and those employed in occupations dem +ndug cons: ant 
movement, appreciate the * Natural Ease" Corsets they yield 


Feely to every movement of the (ody, and whilst giving beauty of 
figure are the inost comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


Cross your Postal Oraers ana make payable to~- c 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, isBios% srixz-owse.2528 
RE oe a ems 
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FOR ACIDITY OF THE 
SYSTEM, DRINK STRONGLY 
ALKALINE WATER. 


Uric Acid, Stomach acids, and other 
acidulous impurities which irritate and 
derange Liver, Kidneys, and Bladder 
must be neutralised and washed out, 
say medical men, who prove by clinical 
tests that acids form the primary cause 
of many painful diseases, 








As a chemical works for the manufacture of 
acids and poisons, the body has many points in 
common with its commercial prototype. If the 
much -abused_ kidneys 
or other filtering and 
excretory organs 
should declare a 
strike, ceasing their 
labours for only a few 
hours, the system 
would soon be so full 
of poisons that death 
ax) would quickly result, 


Qac*> sae The acids and poisons 


are produced by the 





| Typical specimen of wric fermentative action of 


rhlw a 

ae” he a in "they ‘foods, especially meat 
hurt | foods, in combination 

with the carbo- hydrates 

or starches, and also in numsrous other ex- 
tremely intricate ways which only medical men 
understand, and even they olten disagree. There 
is one thing the layman does understand, how- 
ever; he knows that the acids and poisons have 


| managed to get intc his system some way, and 


that they are not easy to get out. Otherwise 
he wouldn't suffer rheumatic twinges, stomach 
misery, and backaches, biliousness, scalding 
bladder pains, etc., etc. If the filtering, secret- 
ing, and digestive organs are not working pro- 
perly, it soon means impure blood, and impure 
blood means pain and disease always, People 
with pure blood do not suffer with serious 
rheumatism, organic disorders, or poisoned, irri- 
tated nerves, lack of energy, ‘ liverishness,” and 
similar forms of ill-health. 

If you want to get the poisons out of the 
body, don’t fill the system with powerful 
drugs. They may stop the pain temporarily, 
but they also do other less desirable things, 
They remind one of the character who, when 
possessed by a devil, set loose seven others to 
catch the first, only to find himself possessed 
in the end by eight devils instead of one 
Instead of taking strong medicines which ac- 
cumulate in the system, try drinking before 
breakfast, every morning for a week or two, 
a tumblerful of strongly alkaline hot water 
Probably the best way to prepare this is by 
merely dissolving in plain hot water a level 
teaspoontul of Alkia Saltrates, which any 
chemist can supply at very slight cost. You 
will soon be able to bid a final good-bye to 
any disorder due to harmful acids and impuri- 
ties in the body, for they will quickly be dis- 
solved, neutralised, and washed out, just as they are 


when visitors drink exactly similar alkaline waters 
| ) 


at some famous and expensive spa.—H.L.M, 
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A Tip 
for Tea 


* Skippers” — have a tin for 
tea to-day. They don’t take a 
minute to prepare; just turn the 
key and the meal 
is ready — a meal} Reduced 
of delicious little fish | Price of 
packed in rich, pure, New Pack. 
genuine olive _ oil. ( 1 | 

Empty a tinful on Qod- 
to a plate and you per tin. 
will see, when you 
eat them, what a delightful “ freshen- 
you-up ” flavour they have. 

















You can also have them on hot toast 
with a sprinkling of pepper and just 
warmed through, under the grill, or mashed 
up and spread in sandwiches—there are 
numbers of delicious tea dishes that 
could be made more delicious by 
adding ~ Skippers.” 

There is no waste in Skippers "-—no 
coarse blue skins to scrape off and throw 
away, no finicky little bones that tickle 
your throat. 


The name ANGUS WATSON 
on any preserved food means 
the best of its kind. 


A delightful 16-page Children’s Coloured Picture 
Book, size 8’ x 7°, will be sent post free to any 
purchaser of “Skippers” on receipt of a postcard. 


ANGUS WATSON & CO., LIMITED, 
(Dept. 43), NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 





Wnt. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 














ff « PR na a fo Hh tee 


Till 
4° THIS F WRECK 


ee pyle \ 


REG? 


 UMBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
oLo UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and yj t 
to-day with P.O. for 10/-. 
By next post it will c 
back *‘ as good as new, 
e-covered with our 
* Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed 















AND IS 







RETURNED ff 
Postage on Foreign Or = Ye LIKE NEw 
ders 1/- extra A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
** Defiance *' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 3 


6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


























President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORE 

















THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 
URGENTLY ows. crc, HELP AT - 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 


‘STAMMER | 


Lg CURED MYSELF of Stawmerins. 
Cure Yourself (cra ny ys 
ane “ee inexoensiv J 
t Thorough. perfect cure — 
anceot or no charge. 


} . 


FRANK 0. HUCHES, 7 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON W.C1 


Black Beetles sciet 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION vuch 
BuACH Pasté 
if the r r 





Post e 17. 3-. 83 





| J. ©. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 





| For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &¢ ) 


Goddard: Ss 
WEL Powder | 
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From the 
Maison Lyons, aH 
London. . Sold at 


Lyons Corner House, Strand Corner 
House, the Maison Lyons, and every 


sy LYONS TEASHOP. 
‘ ‘\ 
MAISON LYONS ‘os J. Lyons & Co., Ltd 
CHOCOLATES ety London, W. 
ARE SOLD BY Re 4: 
MOST HIGH. SS 
LASS CON Vy 
FECTIONERS, NG 


THEATRES, AND 
CINEMAS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY, 
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Within two or three years these chocolates 
have become the favourite—it's real good- 
ei ness that has put them at the top of the tree. 


per 4/- Ib. 














BLUSHING 


DO YOU SHUN SOCIETY? 
You must miss chances if you Blush and hang back 


hen the opportunity curs. Others climb past you and 
Win while you are leit in the same old rut. Nobody will 
take eriously if you are Bashful. If you want to get 
nN you must get rid of your Nervous Shyness, and My 
Sysiem is The Sure Means. Ina week it gives you Con- 


lidence, Self-Control and Ease of Manner. My system 

















Strengthens your Will Power, makes you Trust Yourself, 

en others trust y id accept you as one to be reckoned 
wi There is no more : Blushing then, You can go into 
any com; and aspire to any position. My system gives 


you the W palng Force that brings Popularity in society 

and Promotion in Business Life. A Guaranteed Cure 

fr Blushing, Seli-Consciousness and All Forms of 

Nerve and Heart Weakness. Take my offer Writ 

Ww lor 9 success book and tull particulars of My me 
rec in 


E. §. DEAN, Ltd., 12 ALL SAINTS RD., ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 








DON’T WEAR OTHER PEOPLE’S LINEN 
You will always get your OWN clothes*back from 
the wash if marked with 


, JOHN BOND'S ,, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEAT 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 
Sold by all Stationers, Chemists. anu Stores. 











6d. and Is, 
Used in the Roya! Households. 








DRINK HABIT 


whe weresy or period an be cured in 
ledge Or ecretly. Mine is 








——— 
uae“) PARKINSON'S | 

“tLe RATED RO ROYAL 

DONCASTER DONCASTER 


surrEs scorct| BUTTERSCOTCH 





4 oz. packets ... ... 6d. 
Aad extensively pairoaised by the 8 OZ. ” ore e008 1/- 


HOBLLITY. CLERGT am CENTEY 
pAREINSOWS 30, 


FAMILY GROCERS.” : : 
VU OUALERS CORTLETIOMLES as Sole Proprietors * 


14ty svorcasrer 1S, PARKINSON & SON 
(Doncaster), Lid., 














| 50 & 51 High St., Doncaster. l 


v 






(A couple 
of tablets 
after meals) - 


“BISURATED” 


MAGNESIA “” 


a/3 AT ALL CHEMISTS 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYST S 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 


AZAWAITE 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED Si %) 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY Ky 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH *‘ \ 
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THE MANAGER, THE 





“Killeemoth? * CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Com} 
If they do not stock, send 2/+ for 2 tin 


Cooker 


any fer it. 


4 post free, to— 


I/- 


tin 
KLEENOFF CO. 33 St Mary-at-Hill, °° 


ndon, E.C.3. 























I SELL SUEDE LEATHER 
in all colours at iid. sq. ft. 
LADIES! SAVE MONEY! 
and make your own reliable gloves 
hats, dorothy bags. chair covers, etc. 
Send ad. stamped addressed envelope for 
a tullset of beautiful patterns —CaTT, 
Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 











| BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


| a SHOP Ratt coum Ms 





PRIME BEER— 


Is best made from MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
aGallonof DeticiousBoranic BEER. 





Two bottles, post free, 


for 2-. 

















Newest patterns in Me and Woo 1g, Wire Mattres ne, 
} etc Pursitue- 1 ‘All oods seni d 
| com Factory to H e IN PERFECTLY NEW CONDIT ON. 
| Hiustrated Price Lists (post free) DISCOUNT FOR Casi 
or monthly Instalment Special attention given to export 
| ord-rs Established 24 ears. 
| CHARLES RILEY Desk 17), Moor St., Birmingham. 
| Pirase mention THE QuUIV % were 
ee ee ee ee eo 
Russell Upper Bedford 
Sure LOndon i 
Central, 1000 Rooms. | 500 Rooms with hot and 
Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and 
ext inest Turkish | Baths Attendance. No Tips SY 








CLEANS C4RPETS LIKE NEW. 
One Tab ry wi H Cle 


una Lar re Carpet. 


P.CuIVERS, Ge. L., 9 alba: yWxs., Bath 








Obtainable from coop I 
Chemists, Grocers & 
Stores. IT’S 
N b » Mason, J 
iw MASON’S , 
s ] 
‘Rimlets Ghp 


sO FT Rubber Cushions, 


encased 


in Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe. 
from wear. 


Protects stocking _ heel 


A PERFECT CURE 
FOR SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL 


From all Bootmakers. 


Black 
62: 


White 
_ Brown 
perpair. or Grey 





The New Patent 


THE SOUND DISCS 


iy vercome DEAFNESS and 
KA NOLS S, no matter of how long 
tanding Are the same to the eafs as 


| es are to the eye Invisible, com- 
HEAR fortable. Worn mor thswith ut removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BINT S 


TOBACCO HABIT 


STREFT rONnON Wt Wi 





u can conquer it ea 
fe 

Rey _ Manly Vig our, ‘Calm. "Nerve a, cloar 

' r oke a pipe 


u 1 3 days 
you. 





eyes "a 
esa 
wars, take , get k—worth 
} weight in geld, posied tree. Ad 


rt- 








| DW. J. WOODS, Ltd., 167 Strand (485 T.A.W.), London, W.0.2 
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Once you have enjoyed the keen pleasure 
of working in Peri-Lusta, you are always 
looking for the opportunity to use this de 
You will never be 
whatever 


lighttul material again. 
satisfied with any other, the 
class of work, 


| PERI-LUSTA 


EMBROIDERY AND 
CROCHET THREADS 


look just like the best silk, but «re quite inexpensive, 
They are made in a wide range of rare and beautiful 
colours, «nadable in wear and wash. They work 
smoothly but firmly, giving the best results always, 
FOR ALL KNIT tiNG & STITCHING PURPOSES, 
BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


Uf any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
“PERI-LUSTA” Lid., 84 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E Gy 
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MR. LONDON IN 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC 
BRIGHTENS LONDON 
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THE 
“TWO-IN-ONE” 


% 
GUIDES 











Z Alphabetical Arrange- 


ment of Towns 


% 

% 
% 
Z 


Complete Time- Tables 


Z 
of Train Services y 
£500 Insurance Coupon Z 


Z 
A 











CASSELL’S 
A B C TIME - TABLES 
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FOR SORE, TIRED, 
TENDER FEET 


WHEN THEY ACHE, BURN, SMART, 
SWELL, ITCH, RLISTER, PERSPIRE, 
AND FORM CORNS OR CALLOUSES. 









ONE DIP IN- 


OXYGENATED 
<. WATER >) 
THIS IS ALL YOU NEED 


HOW TO PREPARE OXYGENATED WATER; 
A highly medicated and oxvgenated tootbath 
can be prepared by adding Reudel Bath Saltrates 
to plain water. Refreshing, soothing, healing, 
and antiseptic, its wonderful effects upon sore, 
tired muscles, aching bones, irritated nerves, 
and sensitive skin make you feel like dancing 
with joy, and quickly render walking a real 
pleasure again. Money back in full, imme 
diately, and without a question, if you are 
dissatisfied. Millions of packages have been 
sold, every one with the guarantee enclosed, 
Sale is increasing daily. Zhzs means something, 
and must convince even the most sceptical of its 
real merit. In convenient sizes and at very low 
prices from chemists everywhere. Ask them to 
tell you about Reudel Bath Saltrates, 














1/3 


* ANAMIA x 


(Poorness of Blood) 
SHOWN BY 


SHORTNESS OF BREATH 


TIREDNESS, WEAKNESS, PALLOR, 


TAKE 


lronJelloids 


Three Times a day 1/3 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 
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TheRussian Famine s Terrible Toll 





AGONISING SCENES TOO AWFUL 
TO BE DESCRIBED. 





Immediate and Generous Help Wanted at once to 


Check the World’s 


Horror follows upon horror in the Famine.-stricken 
Areas of Russia to-day. 


Remorselessly have suffering little children been 
driven to a death too horrible to contemplate. Their 
bodies have been tortured with the gnawing pains of 
hunger, their hearts wrung with anguish as they 
saw friend after friend succumb to the inevit- 
able, and realised that THEIR OWN END would be 
soon—but none the less horrible And the terrible 
Death Roll is daily increasing, and the mere contem 
plation of the coming Burning Hunger of Summer and 
the awful epidemics which will be engendered by the 
Heat makes one shudder. Unless help is forthcoming 
immediately, the whole civilised world must witness 
a tragedy of infant sufiering such as it has never 
seen or imagined, 


Gs 
4 





— ° $$$ $$ ________ 
| Those who have visited the Famine Areas and seen the 
haunting look in the big staring eyes of the starving little 
ones, can never forget them. They seem to follow them 
wherever they go. Will you not rescue one or more of these 
victims of the most terribie v si:ation the worid has ever 
seen, clinging to life to the lagt, whilst the dead and 
dying lie around them? Can you think of this terrible 
agony and fail to participate in this the greatest rescue 


| work the world has ever known? 


} 
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Greatest 
Suffering and Mortality. 


of 


Tragedy Infant 


CORPSES PILED IN 





COMMON CRAVES. 


Sot e Death R 
dist i \ 1UOUS i 
proce dying | dead | 
the ce¢ — ho 

iv by da " ] 

Hour | l g 
the vaw! 

epst t. W 

un W \ 

ind in t i 
You can buy them You 
NOW. 

THESE LIVES COST ONE POUND. HOW 





MANY LIVES WILL YOU BUY? 
ONE PENNY HALFPENNY keeps achild for a day 





~—only one penny halipenny ! This tiny sum makesall 


the ditference to a little suiferer between Agony and 
Happiness! One pound feeds a child for twenty weeks 
If you 








\ i \) — 
1 Get 
e ' lastin 
Mak I 1 

nm ¢ note neque \ I 
te ° \ youmHOW : WI! 
YOU BUY 

MANY MILLIONS ARE DIRECTLY AND 
SERIOUSLY MENACED. 
“T have been 1 Hell,” 


WHAT THE “SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND" 





iS DOINC, 
he “ Save the Children I 
ng CHILDRE)> re 
i} ing death | > i 
British I 4 rn t 
hildren int lamin t k t 
wh me, t, nou ne f l I 
SEVERAL HUNDRED KITCHENS 
Russia, ani ¢ yk f 
. A ‘ 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION ALONE CAN SAVE THE 





LIVES OF RUSSIAS STRICKEN LITTLE ONES! 





It is a true but terrible fact that unless we are 
sent money immediately the doors of our Kitchens 
will have to be closed. The children come to them, 
rying piteously in their despair, and WILL BE 
Tl RNEDAWAY. No more bread, no more hot soup, 
o more rice and cocoa—not a broken scrap, not a 
nouthful of food. Their agonising cries will fall on 
leaf ears ; in vain will their little hands be held out. 
fhe waiting, clamouring chil- 


ren will be driven away. Mo 





They will stagger off along th: 
roads to the wretched hovels, 
where thev will fall down to dic. 
for hours and hours, for days 
nd days, they will linger on. 
How slowly the hours of suffer 
ng will pass! 

If vou have never given—if 
ut have heard and ignored the 
ill in the past, surely you can- 
jot ignore it now? Children's 
il extended to you 
their wail for food—their tiny 
ices are almost hushed by 
cath, Listen! Their call is 

the air. Every moan of 
vind in the trees is but the 

ho of the waning voice of a 
lying child. Is your conscience 
lear? Can you Jet little chil 
dren die when Christ Himself! 
ippe iled for little children 
Even now babies are dying— 
even as you read these words 
ny toddlers succumb—every 

yur boys and girls wilt and die 
ist like roses from Nature’s gar 
en. Can you ignore the small 
hild’s voice that says ‘HELP ! 

id HELP QUICKLY”? 


YOU CAN HELP IF YOU WILL 


You are not asked to give to 
i fantastic cause—your money 
s wanted to stave off starva 

u.—1Is. will feed a child fora 

one pound willsave alife! 


ms are 











The Save the Children Fund, 


_ Do not hesitate—do not pause—because each 
instant’s delay means another life sacrificed! Send 
now, immediately, ALL YOU CAN. 


Heed the wailing of the heartbroken—the piteous 
appeal of the hungered—think of the yawning 
graves and waggon loads of dead infants—pictur« 
the abandoned children and ask yourself—CAN 1 


SAASAA. 





The Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, The Society of Priends’ 


Fund, realisin how stupenacus 
+ task of Relief is and the need 
Co-ordination, haz agreed to 





defies imagination! 


Committee of representatives through Hell 


fund, with Sir Benjamin 


To such desperate straits have the people been driven in some districts that 
they have eaten the straw with which their houses were roofed—*nd ‘he rest 
of their homes have been used for fuel. 
they huddle together or wander forth 'o die! 
intensity is the lot of hundreds of thousands. 
Those who have witnessed it say that they have boen 
For Mercy’s sake, give, give again, and continue to give. 


Now, foodiess and without shelter, 
Suffering unparaiieled in its 
It beggars description and 








If you have given before 


—please give again. If 
u have never given 


give NOW— if you never give 
gain. Every hour's delay means another DEATH. 
We plead with you to send all you can at once, 
for tume is so precious, lives are so precious, and 
the Cause is so Sacred. 
_ You cannot bring back those who have perished, 
but now with an open heart and willing spirit you 
can play your part in the greatest Humanitarian 
Crusade which the mind of man has ever conceived 
n behalf of suffering dying people. 


NEGLECT MY BOUNDEN DUTY? DARE I! 
WAIT ANOTHER MOMENT? 

Give without fail now direct to the “Save the 
Children Fund,” and let your kindness supply food 
to a needy child. Neglect not the call, for its 
very insistence shows its pressing need. 

Send all you can TO-DAY to 
LORD WEARDALE, Chairman of Committee of 
“SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND” (Room 318a), 
42 Langham St., London, W.1, 
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DURABLE & FADELESS 


"THE New Pattern Folder will show 
you something of the charm and 
variety of these fadeless fabrics. The 


DURO Guarantee covers 


making as well as of material— 


“GARMENT REPLACED 
IF COLOUR FADES.” 


Wonderful durability and neverefading 
colours make the DURO Fabrics the 


most economical for all washing wear. 


cost of 


DURO Cambric..................00005. 40in. 3/6 
EE SERINE txceseecesseveenennbeees 40in. 3/6 
BRIN BURG. ...ccrccersceresccsceseoness 40in. 4/11 
IIRL «.<nnes asinseuoneedpindeote 40in. 5/11 
DURO Gingham.................. 38/39in. 2/11 


DURO Shirtings for Men—in all weights 


and styles. 


Send to the DURO Advertisine Department, Room 
33, Waterloo Buildings, Manchester, for Pat.ern 







Folder and names of local suppliers 
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WORTH TO SELECT FROM | 


O matter what your individual # 

requirements may be—complete # 
furniture for a new home, or just a if 
single article to give your present home } 
that “ fascinating touch” which will hft 
it above the ordinary—the best plan is 
to pay a visit to Jelks’, 








To-day, 
competitive trading 
holds a reputation 


years of keen 
, this famous house 

second to none, 
Home lovers as well as the most dis- 
criminating buyers are sure to find at 
this great establishment just those things 
most in keeping with their individual i 
requirements. Prices are exceptionally 
low. } 


after sixty 


Call and inspect the immense and # 
varied stoc tained in the showrooms +; 
that cover an area of 500,000 square feet, 


| . 
K COI 


If you cannot call we will gladly send 


post paid on request, 
Prompt attention to country orders. ‘}} 


Busine hour 


close at rm; §S 


7.30; Thursdays 
wurdays Q p.m. 


W. JELKS 2X | 
263-275 HOLLOWAY RD., | 
LONDON, N.7 
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GREAT 1922 


BEAUTY COMPETITION 


1st PRIZE £100, 
2nd PRIZE £25, 
5 PRIZES of £5 each, 
50 PRIZES of £1 each 


No Entrance Fee, and a Free Miniature Picture Gallery 
(Post Card Size) of 20 Beauty Types, artistically 
printed in colours, for every competitor to choose. from. 


Every user of the famous “ Preservene” Soap from Australia is entitled 
to enter this Competition quite free. All you have to do is to send a 
wrapper from a bar of “ Preservene” Soap together with this advertise- 
ment, or the name and address of the retailer from whom the soap 
was purchased. You will get in return a lovely set of TWENTY 
different types of beauty specially illustrated in colours, forming a nice little 
art gallery by itself. You will also receive a voting paper which will entitle 
you to compete for one of the prizes mentioned above. To win a prize 
taste and judgment only are necessary. It is a most delightful pastime, and 
the TWENTY beauties are bound to give you much pleasure. 


R ‘ N 
E'S S OAP EASE 

If you have not yet used the famous “ Preservene” Soap from Australia you will be 
agreeably surprised when you do, _It is the most remarkable soap that has ever been produced, 
The household weekly wash is finished in half the time without any work or worry, rub- 
bing or scrubbing, labour or trouble. The clothes are much cleaner and whiter, and it 
is all done by boilng only. Every spot and stain disappears, and the clothes last longer 
becaue PRESERVENE is a pure high-grade toilet soap manufactured from only the 
very best materials, in far Australia, 13,000 miles away. 

There are many other uses to which this remarkable soap can be put, such as washing paint, cleaning carpets, 
linoleum, floors, tavles, etc Being a high-grade toilet soap it is most delightful in the bath and will not run away 
if ieft in the water. Buy a bar, use it and then see that what we say is perfectly true. Save the wrapper and send 
it tous with your name and address written on a half sheet of notepaper, together with this advertisement, or the 
name and address of the retailer trom whom you purchased the soap, and you will get in retura the full set of 
TWENTY 1922 beauties, together with a voting paper. 

Please write name and address distinctly, also Town and County, cnd be sure to mark 
your envelope : 


Competition Dept. Q, Australian Soap Co., 
6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.2. ; 
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LPRUFE 


Oe ETEDRER | 


Guaranteed Pure Wool 


Ask for Chilprufe No. 436, Spring and Summer 
Weight. It protects the children completely from 
all chills and sickness resultant from temperature 
and weather changes—and from the dangers of 
overheating—yet is of charming lightness and 
daintiness, exactly suitable for spring and summer 
wear. Made in a complete range of undergarments. 


CHILPRUFE for LADIES 


*Chilprufe’ is also obtainable in ladies’ garments, 
specially cut in relation to present fashion, tastefully 
trimmed and possessing the same chill-resisting 
qualities as * Chilprufe* for children. 


it is with the greatest pleasure that we are 
able to announce an additional lowering in 
the prices of "CHILPRUFE' garments by 
2/- to 3/- in the £. 
Ask your Draper, or write direct for a copy 
of the ‘Chilprufe’ Price List. 
lf unable to obtain‘ Chilprafe’ write 
direct for address of nearest Agent. 
THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO 
(John A. Bolton, Proprietor) LEICESTER 


MITT 
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Experienced Nurses Know 


that the best substitute for mother’ 
milk is Mellin’s Food Mixed with 
fresh cow’s milk it contains evervthing 
necessary for health and growth, and 
is a safeguard against infantile ail 
ments, 


Mellins food. 


Send for Mellin's Book on Baby Welfare 


it will be sent free to Nurses, together with 
free sample of Mellin Food. Address the 


Sample Department, 


MELLIN'S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, § E. 15 
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HEADACHE 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 
INFLUENZA II! 


Ces Lhomall/ 


without ill effect to 
the heart or system. 


Thi powerful t ic restorative over v w 
ness by supplying eded nour ent to ti 
worn-out nerves. It ¢ t 

fortifies the whole syst CEPHOS 

be confidently taken wit the € h w le 
securing immediate and perma relief. CEPHOS 


THE PHYSICIAN’S REMEDY 


Free from dangerous drags and narcotics 
Obtainable from Boots The Ch ts, Taylors’ I 
Stores, and all other Chemists at 13 d 3/- per box 
It your chemist does not happen t« e CEPHOS u 
stock send 1/3 or $/- in stamps or P.O. to 
CEPHOS, LIMITED, 


ana they witi send it you Post Free. 


Write to-day for FREE SAMPLE, 
i mentioning ‘* The Quiver.’”’ 





BLACKBURN, 
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All MSS, submitted to the Editor must be acc ompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Adc 
The Editor can accept n 
Subscription Price, post free, 14s. ter annum, 
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ALL Seasons and their changes please alike— 
when you wear 





“LUVISCA™ 


looks like s ilk, 


washes better than silk, and is cheaper than silk. 


Oe DRAPERS SELL 


in latest wae and 


37 38 ins wide, | in 


colourings, | 


Per yd. 


is more durable than 


99 BLOUSES, 
FROCKS, 

JUMPERS, 
DRESSES, 


etc. 


silk, 


| If any difficulty, is experienced 
obtaining * L 
please write direct to 


Visc x, 


str ped designs. 1 . ipT ' . _ 
Plain hades 4/6 per yd. 3/114 COURTAL LDS, Sys 
Also in Blouses ready to wear in (Dept. 83), 19 Aldermanbury, 
all newest styles and designs. London, FE.C.? 
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The Editor’s hain Pose | 


SES PEEL POLED ID DE DP DDE ELLE 


WHY DO WOMEN FAIL IN BUSINESS? 


We are quite used now to women in business; every office 
has its women typists, the banks still retain the women clerks. 


e But how is it that one finds so few women at the top of the 
trade P 
Is it that employers have a prejudice against women for the 


3 higher posts—or is it the fault of the women themselves? Miss 
! Marie Harrison has written an illuminating article on this most 
‘ interesting subject, and it will be a teature of my July number. 

Another article—by W. Kingscote Greenland—will attempt 
to answer the questions, What is the Truth about Psycho-Analysis ? 
and Is it Dangerous or Beneficial P 

There will be a budget of good stories 
by Anne Weaver, Austin Philips, Christine 
Castle, Anne Merwin, etc., and a very thrill- 
ing instalment of the new serial, ‘‘ Ninon.” 
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DF * BARNARDOS HOMES 


ANNUAL 
HALF-CROWN COLLECTION 


PLEASE SPARE 


26 


The Largest Family in theWorl 


Cheques payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Founder’s Day 
Fund” and crossed may be addressed to the Director, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Harry Stileman (Dept. Q.), 18 to 26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.J. 














Please help to beat last years total of 302.804 half-crowns 
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Protects the 
Whole Body! 


OU must be certain of your guard against the 
deadly fast bowler—you must be equally sure of 
your guard against the germs and microbes of disease. 
Those who keep fit use Lifebuoy Soap for Toilet or Bath—it protects 
the whole body from the dangers of infection. They know that they 
can face the normal risks with the certain knowledge that every pore 
of the skin is antiseptically clean and protected. The fresh, healthy 
odour of Lifebuoy gives them that confidence. 


Lifebuoy Soap is the ideal Soap for every Clubroom. After 
a strenuous game it freshens and tones up the tired body. Its 
antiseptic properties act as a tonic to young and old alike. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a 


Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 





LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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he new pate top 
rer of the HANDY (1/9) SIZE 
ENO make a useful measure. 


or the same reasons 
that you enjoy a tub— 
drink ENO in the mor ning 


1 





. . . be a feature of your morning t 
within as well as without. tes ? 


a , a ia ‘ To have the clear head anc 
That is why ENO’s . ghee 
KRU IT SALT is an help to keep you fit. 


important part of the 


Toilet of Health— ENO carries FO einer Ggeiive touts tat 


cause headaches and serious dis- 


away the poisons that clog 


the system, while soap and__ bottles of ENO at 1/9. Read the 
water merely cleanse the skin. little health guide that goes with it 


[ tHe p nee ENO acts gently but effectively 
| rHE BRITISH CHARACG TE K 


AND REPUTATION OF ENO | by removing in a natural way the 


auses that | ywer your physical ‘tone. 


tially British institution, so is th 


Just as the morning tub is an essen | 
taking of ENO in the morning. And | 


ENO ji comfy British th in 





r ENO LTS... “FRUIT SALI WORKS I NDON 





To feel thoroyghly clean To have the clear complexion that 
andretreshed,istobeclean —_betokens perfect health, let ENO 


step of buoyant health, let ENO 


comforts, get one of the handy size 


| Ask your ns for 


| 

| , . ss ae - uses th iy 

# origin and manufacture. It has built | 

up a world-wide reputation and | 

\ dle during the past halt century, nd | FRUIT SAI T 
is recognised everywhere to be tl 


finest preparation ot its kind; In two sizes now 


| Household Size von idy Siz 1/9 
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Nature's Ways 





Did you know that the scarlet 
pimpernel may not marry af.er 
three, though the dand_lion can 
wed up till six ocluck, and the 
daisy until an hour b fore sun- 
sit? Were you aware that a 
hive bee can draw twenty times 
its own weight, and that a 
grasshopper can jump easily tevo 
hundred times its cwn length ? 
These and many other curious 
and wonderful things are 
brought to light in this Nature 
Number. 


And the most wonderful 
fact of all is that there are 
countless other facts as curious 
and wonderful to be found for 
the asking in Nature’s Diary. 


Siudy Nature: she is more 
inexhaustible, more incredible, 
more interesting than the witer 
of fiction, And she writes her 
stories in living pigments. 
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**That’s not half tad!’ Her high languid accents reached wills 
oe 673 sab 


Lettice, sitting on the seat beneath the window ’’—». 
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*°Y Dorothy Rose 


shall 
work in the garden this morning.” 
Lettice Grant stood in the left 

hand bay window of Harbour Cottage and 
announced her the fuchsias, 
whose red and purple bells swaved in the 


elorious ! I 


perfe ( tly 


intention to 


soft sea breeze. 

In the bay window on the other side of 
the whitewashed porch Rupert Foster neg- 
lected his delicately grilled pilchards to 
feed his artist the blue 
the harbour, where fishing boats clustered 


soul on waters of 


like brown- and yellow-winged butterflies 





about the stone pier, and a_ white-sailed 
yacht rocked idly on the dancing waves. 
So this was Penmorro, that Cornish Mecca 
of artists where every unused fish cellar 
sheltered an easel, and canvases dwelt 
peacefully side by side with fishing nets 


He turned his atten- 
There was magic in the 


and old lobster 
tion to breakfast. 


pots ! 


morning, the light was perfect for paint 
he must not 
Quick as he 
he joys of Penmorro were not an unknown 


ing, lose a 


minute of it. 


was, Lettice was quicke1 


quantity to her; this was the third summer 
she had escaped from het tiny flat in 
Bloomsbury to spend a blissful six weeks 


under the motherly care of buxom Mrs 
hearne at Harbour ( 
prietary right in 

kitchen, the chicken 
orchard behind. free of them all, 
while the front garden. a patch of emerald 
turf filched from the cliff itself and bounded 
by a low stone wall, het 
There was such an 
air of remoteness. of about it, 
Peace is very essential to an author even 
though her aspirations have not carried her 
beyond the sentimental pages of the women’s 
weeklies, 

This being th was not surpris 
ing that Lettice, having settled herself in a 


Tre 
She felt a pro 

the fi 
the 


ottage 


the agged 


5h 


scrap ot 


place 
run, 


She "was 


she regarded as 


own especial property 


peace, and 


© case. it 


a) 


basket chair with writing-pad and fountain 
pen, should regard the young man in grey 
flannels, laden with and paint-box, 
who presently emerged from the porch, as 


easel 


an intruder. He was a tall young man, 
with a shock of dark hair and an air 
of general untidiness which roused dis- 
approval in Lettice’s order-loving soul. 


He had evidently not the least doubt of his 
He regarded her with a pair of 
restless, friendly grey eyes, as he said: 
“Since we’re both condemned to work on 
a morning made for play, I hope you won’t 
mind my sharing the garden. If I disturb 
.’ and he 
proceeded to set up his easel without more 


welcome. 


you, just sling a pebble at me 
ado, 

‘As long as you don’t talk I dare say I 
replied Lettice, with the sus- 
and 
bent her energies once more to the momen- 
‘Should Prettv Girls Pout? 


It was some time before Rupert 
‘ | 


can bear it,” 


picion of a smile in her flax-blue eyes, 


tous question, 


got to 


work, The July sun glinted on Lettice’s 
head, burnishing her dull gold hair to a 
warmer hue. It was very thick and stub 
bornly straight, in keeping somehow with 
her little square chin and steadfast eyes. 
Her frock was the colour of the sea pinks 
that studded the crevices of the wall. There 
was something of their sturdy grace in the 
poise of her head, the set of her shoulders 


Rupert found her an infinitely more engros 
sing study than the wide sweep of sea he 
had set out to transfer to canvas. Being a 
vagabond at heart, he allowed natural in- 


clinations to have their will; this silence 
was an affront on the beauty of a morning 
made for gay companionship. 

“I'm fearfully sorry to disturb you, but 


do you know if there’s a shop in the village 


where I can get a tube of gamboge? ” he 
asked, secreting an unopened tube in his 
coat pocket. “Artists seem as thick as 


$ 
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THE PATH OF LEAST RESISTANCE 








, ng than otherwise. He rushed back t whacking dab of dust on your nose,” he 


pour out his triumph and hurry Lettice said irrelevantly, “Let me wipe it off fot 




























} wer the tea which they shared in the you—my hanky’s quite c ean 
garden. Lettice submitted to the operation, and 
~ “~— want you to come and have a look felt a little thrill run through her as his 
at it,” he said, “I'm sure you're full of brown fingers touched he: cheek. In all 
f household hints, and such a duffer at her well-ordered existence she had never 
getting things ship-shape.” experienced ich a disquieting sensation. 
The evening sun lay like a golden veil It was absurd, of course! She took herself 
on sea and headland as they mounted the to task severely, even while she wall 1 
l steep ladder-like ste ps that led up ta the home on air beside him 
net loft. Lettice surveved the indescribabl« 
mble of nets, lobster pots, sails, and rope 
frank disapproval 
Those will have to be cleared away, 
- she said with a briskness that galvat ized i 
f even the taciturn owner into movemen 
Assisted by a shor k headed, sea-boote { 
youth, he transferred a portion of the stock 
the boathouse be v and stowed the re 
‘Youre a wonderful person. Rupert 
oked at her with admiration in his grey 
eves when at last they were left alone. “I 
1 have sat amongst the lobster pots in 
lire discomfort rather than bother to bully- 
x th t brigand ! 
blue worsted 
: 
But vou ¢ | 
ve Wo ked 1 
( . protest 
L = aenaranae od 
bright wit 
evement,. che 
ed wit 
) 1 t 
could work on 
st-bin if the mox 
Was on me, ‘ 
ed her “but il] 
t 110s n ¢ he] 
M td? help 
n t wast 
But vou ¢ ' 
ike irself 
- began Let 
tice, Irankly a 
ressed at th 
amentable sion 
. Stl temp 
. 


. Crt onl 
‘aughed. “You lo 
wwfullw 3 
aWtully jolly Wit 
‘Il thought it was only factory girls who 

; ate : s 
patronized public courts, aid Beryl "—», 6S 
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Once installed in his makeshift studio, 
Rupert started work with tremendous 
energy. For a few days he painted hard; 
then he began to flag. Lettice recognized 
the symptoms, and did her best to spur him 
on. After lunch she would bathe, ramble 
about, go fishing, do anything he liked 
the morning for them both was to be spent 
in work. At first he thrived under the 
treatment; it was easier to put in a few 
hours at the studio than to invent excuses 
to bolster up his lack of application. * His 
mercurial responded to her 
sturdy even while he 
grumbled at her persistence. 

“You’re an absolute slave-driver,”’ he 
declared when she refused to give him ab- 
solution one specially enchanting morning. 
“I thought you were going to let me off 
to-day. 1 want to go over to the light- 
house and see the wheels go round. One 
morning can’t make any difference.” ’ 

“You said that yesterday when you went 
off to St. Michael’s Mount,” said Lettice, 
looking up from her breakfast in gentle 
remonstrance. “Don’t you want to finish 
that picture? If I could do anything as 
splendid as ‘ The Home Trail’ is going to 
be I’d work till I dropped.” 

“T believe you would.” He looked at her 
and smiled. The earnestness of her blue 
eyes, the sturdy grace of her fair head 
thrown back in eager confidence fired him 
to renewed energy. Lettice gave him an 
encouraging smile as he moved towards the 
door. She was no art critic, but there was 
a breadth, a brilliance of colour and treat- 
ment in his conception of the fishing fleet 
returning home that even he: untutored soul 
recognized. He had a wonderful future be- 
fore him if he would only work, but he was 
a creature of environment. 


temperament 


common sense 


His career lay 
largely in the hands of the people with 
whom he came in contact. Left to himself, 
the path of least resistance would so in- 
fallibly become his choice. 


UPERT’S studio being temporarily in 
the hands of the Philistines during the 
fitting out of a couple of trawlers, he 

was working in the garden when Bery] Pol- 
whele came upon the scene. Mrs. Trehearne 
had once been a servant at Polwhele Manor, 
the old granite-built mansion two miles from 
Penmorro, and it was a whim of the spoilt 
daughter of the house to visit her occasion 
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ally. Her visit over, she dritted into the 
garden, and with the easy assurance of one 
clothed in vanity and a tussore frock 


straight from Bond Street, 
Rupert’s easel. 

“That’s half Her high, lan- 
guid accents reached Lettice, sitting on the 


sauntered up to 


not bad! 


seat beneath the window, and roused in her 


a sudden resentment It’s a relief to find 
an artist afraid of Most 
of the seem positively to wallow i1 
greys and dull-as-mud blues That scarlet 
sail’s an 

“I’m so glad yo 
of you to like the 
was aglow. 


who’s not colour 


tribe 


inspiration 


think so. It’ 
picture.” Rupert’s fac 


“On a di like this the pla 
simply teems with colour. One can’t do 
justice to it, but 

“Oh, you have—Mr. 
Beryl held out her hand. “I’m 
whele. Mrs. Trehearne 1 
to be my nurse once—I try to make up fot 
my past sins by bringing het 
plums from the Manor 
she is, with a tea as substantial as herself 
Am I 
mous apot alarms me 

“Miss Grant ‘ll pour out 
Lettice 


duced 





expected to pour out: That er 


brown te 


came acro the awn, and intro 
them forthwith. 

Lettice poured out \fter a 
words, a 


supercil 
linen jumper, Bery! ignoted her complet 
Looking at her, pertect eroome 
hair waving satil mooth bet 
heaven-sent hat, Lettice felt a strange sink 
ing at her heart. She was so exquisite, s 
provocative, and Rupert was an artist, an 
so more vulnerable than most me 
beauty’s wiles 

“You 
work. I 


world, 


show m¢ ome more ot youl 


must 

know 
influential peo} 
with money to burn, t critics, and so on 
My father’s a bit of a criti I'll bring 
him along to the stud You shail give us 
a private view.’ 

“That’s frightfully good of you. The ex 
hibits aren’t very nun 
only been here a mont 
water-colours and several things I brought 
down to finish in be 
Home Trail’ is just about done, thanks to 
Miss Grant. fearfully if | 
don’t work 

His laughing eyes challenged Lettice, but 


1 
lots « 


present- 


but there are a few 
tween times rhe 


She bullies mé 


like the dickens.” 


for once she failed to respond. Bery!s 


t 


slow, appraising glat s of one only just 


i.e) 
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aware of her presence, threw her momen- 
tarily into confusion. 

“Miss Grant hasn’t the appearance of a 
dragon,” said she with studicd indifference. 
“Shall we make it to-morrow afternoon, 
Mr. Foster? ” 

“Splendid! Say half-past three, 
and then we can have a studio tea.” Rupert 
was on his feet, hair rumpled, very attrac 
tive and masculine in his white flannels and 
old black and orange blazer. “Mrs. Tre- 
hearne ‘Il lend us cups, and you'll scour the 
town for cakes, won’t you, Lettice? You’re 
such a living wonder at shopping.” 

“I’m sure Miss Grant will forget nothing 
—not even the watercress.”’ said Beryl, un 
furling her parasol with a gesture that rele- 
gated Lettice as it were to the kitchen. 

The two measured glances. 

“You're 
shrimps ? ” 
retaliation. 

Beryl only laughed, as she turned away. 
The girl had much the 
better! He was really quite good-looking, 
and Penmorro without a 
firtation. A little opposition would only 
make the situation more piquant. 

The studio tea went off without a hitch. 
Lettice saw to that, since Rupert proved his 
utter incompetence to cope with mundane 


about 


sure you wouldn't prefer 


said Lettice, stung at last into 


spirit, then—so 


’ 


was unbearable 


affairs by forgetting to order the cream, and 
leaving the teaspoons in the confectioner’s 
where he had been sent to fetch cakes. 
Beryl, accompanied by her father, a thin, 
rather dignified man, with a pointed grey 
beard, drifted about like a violet butterfly 
against the sepia shadows of the net loft 
Lettice, watching her from behind the tea 
things, seeing Rupert’s eager response to 
her alry promises and suggestions, felt 
She felt lonely, appre 
account and his. 

Mr. Polwhele wandered to her side, tea 


cup in hand. 


strange misgivings. 


lensive on her own 


“He’s a future before him. that young 
man,” he observed, handing cake with a 





dignity worthy of a state banquet. “ His 
faculty for colour is really extraordinary. 
1 want him to come over to Polwhele and 
do the view from the terrace 
larly beautiful. Do vou 
accept the commission ? ” 

“I’m sure he would.” Lettice’s eyes were 
on the pair by the window. She heard 
Beryl’s confident voice : 

“Rodney 


ma week or two—the art 


it’s singu- 
think he would 


Danvers will be coming down 
critic on 


The 
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Magnet, you know. He’s a useful man. 
You must meet him. We might be able to 
arrange an exhibition in Town. Fame in 


a night! You'll be an R.A. if you aren’t 
careful.” 

Rupert threw back his handsome head 
and laughed. His masculine credulity ac- 
cepted her promises at their face value, It 
never occurred to him that Beryl’s enthu- 
siasm was inspired by his own attractive 
personality, that it was him and not his 
pictures that aroused her interest. 

Lettice, with her clearer woman’s vision, 
saw it all; she recognized the type which 
must have some plaything, be it a tame 
artist, Or a pedigree Chow, with which to 
whet a jaded appetite for life. 

The waves beat a requiem to their care- 
free, happy days when she came down to 
breakfast to find Rupert gulping coffee in 
the intervals of overhauling his painting 
kit ere setting out for Polwhele. 

“T promised to be there by ten o’clock. 
Miss Polwhele’s going to show me round the 
erounds, It’s the chance of a lifetime to 
get taken up by people like that. They can 
make things so easy for a fellow. Paint- 
ing’s such a grind if you’ve no one to back 
you up.” 

“J hope you'll have a good day.” Let- 
tice’s smile was the indulgent, half-wistful 
one of a mother, who, detecting a flaw in 
her child, condones it because of her love. 
“T shall go fishing this afternoon. They 
say there are lots of mullet in the bay. 
You'll be home in time to sample them at 
supper ? ” 

‘T expect so.” 
his dark head, his face aglow with anticipa- 


He crushed a Panama on 
tion. He was too self-engrossed, too occu- 
pied with affairs of the moment to express 
regret for her lonely day. Lettice stifled a 
sigh and waved a cheery hand as he vaulted 
wall. That was like men! 
easily. But 


had 


the low stone 


They forgot so women 
longer memories. 

The moon hung like a silver orange in 
the velvet sky when he returned. Lettice 
sat in the porch, like a white wraith 
guarded by shadowy hydrangea bushes. 

“Heavens, I’m tired!” He flung his kit 
on the lawn, took off his hat, and regarded 
her with a disarming smile. “Had no end 
of a good time. The house is wonderful— 
real Jacobean furniture, panelled hall, and 
carpets worth a king’s ransom.” 

“You had dinner there?’ 

“Ves. It was great. I’m afraid I havea 
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***So much for a woman's promises!’ 
he said, nodding in the direction of 


the vanishing car’’—p, 683 


natural flaiy for luxury. 
bowls so easily.” 


I take to finger- 
He laughed boyishly, his 
eyes on the twinkling n the ' 
\ sense of exhilaration throvgh hi 
veins. Drudgery! Lettice was 
There were short cuts to fame. He 
thought he had found one 

“Did you do much painting?’ 

“Not a great deal.” As a matter of fact, 
he had hardly put brush to canvas. “ Miss 
Polwhele wanted to show me over the place. 


lights harbour 
Tan 
wrong 


rathe1 


The grounds run right down to the sea, 
fringed by rhododendrons and azaleas, | 


began work in earnest after lunch, but 
well, Miss Polwhele came out 


entertaining—we had tea on the terrace "— 


~she’s awfull 


he made an expressive with his 


hands—‘‘and, behold, the day was gone! 

Che fortnight 
Lettice, 
Rupert spent long da 


gesture 


next was a lonely one t 


devices, whil 


it 


left to her own 





s at Polwhele, alte 
tered by Beryl’s de 
cate badinage and extravagant praise of hi 


To Lettice the blue and gold of Pen- 
Was 





nately piqued and fla 


work. 


morro transformed to a uniform gre 


she yearned over him in the spirit. To one 
of his temperament the primrose 


Already he 


there, content to sip the 


path would 


be disastrous, was dallying 


cup of victory at 7 


the hands of other peo 





rather than wir 
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down to the Manor fort 
Orawn Pas ‘ ' 
oy monti visit, ! arriy 
4. Dewar Mills ss -  % \T, | | 
era | | 
1 ait 
eyes he had the good fortune to find tavou ' 
‘As nice a gentleman a ver stepped I 
miss,” she informed Lettice when t! tte! 
’ 
was in the kitchen arranging hon 
ae 
and foxgloves in a brown crocl \ 


fond of Miss Beryl, but she only plays with 
him. She never did value a thing till some 
one else tried to take it from her.” Which 
sidelight on Beryl’s character gave Lettice 
more than 
Ian when 


at Harbot I 


furiously to think, and made het 
ordinarily charming to the Hon 
in due course Beryl paraded him 
Cottage 
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Lettice found his thin, patient face and a 


f good breeding sulliciently attractive to re 
pay her. While Bery! and Rupert wrang 
respective merits of 





amiably over the 
Turner and Whistler, she set herself to cap 
ture his interest. She succeeded admirably 
\ London season had left the Hon. lan 
iaded and disillusioned. This girl with 


the frank flax-blue eves and air ot sturdy 
grace was refreshing as the sea-pinks and 
gorse after the orchids of his discontent. 

Beryl noticed their absorption and de 
erted Rupert without a word. 

“Miss Grant is going to cynduct me t 
the Smugglers’ Caves to-morrow,” Tan told 
her in his slow, pleasant voice. “Ll am in 
formed that old clothes are essential, so if 
you see me leaving the Manor Jooking like 
We'd take you 


too, only you hate wet feet.” He smiled, 


a tramp you'll understand. 


the patient smile of a man whose love ha 
long been nourished on hope alone. 

Bery! shrugged indifferent shoulders, but 
there was hostility in her glance. ‘ You’d 
better tell Watkin Watkins was the 


Hon. Tan’s valet to be ready with blan 
kets and hot eruel in case vou come a 
ropper,” she observed Good bye, Mr. 
Foster. Rem« mber, ten o'¢ lock to-morrow, 
lime to be off, lan.” And with a desultory 
nod to Lettice she went out to the waiting 
car, 

The next morning dawned clear and 


sunny, and Lettice, her fresh  prettiness 
rising superior to an old tweed skirt and 
jade-green jersey 


, saw Rupert off to the 
Manor without a pang He loitered a littl 








in his preparations She detected a note of 
jealousy in his voice as he said 

‘Hope the scion of a noble house won't 
re you. He looks a bit of a milk-sop 

‘He's most interesting I’m quite 1O 
ng torward to the expedition,” replied Let 
tice, bending over he lunch basket to hide 
a smile Wa het cheme rong to worl 
both ways? She was out to make Bery 
ealous; she had staked her last hope on 
that, but Rupert e went forth to meet 


the Hon. Tan with hope singing lustily in 
her heart 
They had a 2 Ou da\ iF wa - 
charming companion, considerate, appre 
tive, and, as it proved, an experienced rock 
climber, A day under blue skies promote 
imtimacy. They discovered many tastes 
common, lan was an authority on old { 
Niture, an ardent 1] 


modest wav, equally keer When the 


parted at the gate of Harbour Cottage they 
1ad agreed to dedicate the nex 
expedition to a village twenty mi awa’ 


where rumour r¢ ported the presence of a 





grandfather ck of great antiquity. 
The intimacy prospered. Tan found in 
LLettice a ympanion. at once restful and 
timulatineg Her little practical ways, her 
ine philosophy of life, touched and amused 
um. Together they scoured the country in 


is car, fished, vachted, and did all the 
many things in which Rupert had once 
] 


borne her company. A few weeks found 


that young man a trifle restive, Beryl openly 
insolent 

Mr. Foster is coming up to tennis this 
You don’t play, I suppose, Miss 


Grant she remarked one day when they 


afternoon 


met in the studio, almost deserted now by 
its philandering lord and maste 

*“Onlv a very little.” Lettice 
neath the other’s disdainful glan 





fearfully out of practice. I’ve 


or twice at Battersea Park, but 


‘[ thought it was only factory girls whi 
patronized public courts,” said Beryl, with 
a sneer. “The wear black stockings an 
tan shoes, and sav, oN hat’s the score ? 
every other mi ; 

lan gave her a look of rep cl I’m 
going to cry off tennis this afternoon,” he 
aid, “and take Miss Grant f in to St 
\lichael’s Mount. I want to reserve some 
or my energ\ for the dan on Friday 
You'll save me some dances, won't you 
he added, turning to the grate ful Lettice 

“7 don't th < T shall be ert Lett 

poke very clearly, looking uight at Bervl 
the while 

“But vou do dance?” He wa oking 
at het ECECt, im and shape t\ n their white 
canvas shoe 

vide \l G ha ‘ ved 

( invitatio » in Bet ireles 

You'll come, of course Ch if you've 
eot your eve th ao oe h 

1 | Wi t mall ( m 
het dar} { 
hall | cle rhted.’ answere I ¢ 
qt tly ful \ e that no invitafio had 
Deel nt, a it Beryvl’s real obiec O1V 
it now was to force her to adr that she 
posse ed on vening [roc k adequate o the 
occasiol Bery!’s surmise was ¢ ect, bu 


there were good shops at | 





had offered to take her out in the car that 
very. afternoor It would be e: to per- 


Wace him to wb: 
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Michael’s Mount, in favour of a lightning 
shopping expedition 

lan was an accommodating soul, and he 
made no demur at the suggestion. He pro- 
mised secrecy when she confessed the nature 
of her even assisted in the 
selection of a dream in shot blue and silvet 
taffeta and brocade shoes to match, 


¢ rrand, and 


at awfully good of you to help me out 
like this,” said Lettice gratefully, when they 
Were speeding between the tangled 
Cornish hedges. 

He gave her a look of understanding. “I 
hope you’ll pull it off,” he said cordially. 

“VYou—vou euessed: 
Beryl seven 
I’ve seen her woo a good many men 
their rightful allegiance. I 
flatter myself it was my 


home 


“T’'ve known since she was 
teen. 


from didn't 


that 
me,” con 
slow, delightful smile 
“Besides, it's all for my 
Once Foster’s out of the 
chance for me. 


beaux yeux 


made you so specially nice to 


1 


fessed Ian with h 
good, isn’t it 
running there’s a 
I'm too lazy to exercise 
strategy on my own account, but I’m only 
too willing to aid and abet you.” 

‘It was Mrs. Trehearne who gave me th 
idea,” said Lettice. “She Beryl never 
valued a thing till she saw it being snatched 
from her.” 


Sal 1 


She paused, caught the appr 
twinkle in his and 
; 


] 
goiaen 


clative lazy grey 
blushed to the roots of het 


hair. 


eves, 
dull 

*In that ca 1 think 
more fast and furiou 


Why not precipi 
tate events? I can flirt 


nicely, and 
that blue and silver frock will inspire m« 
to any 


we might be a little 
very 


amount of midsummer 
Besides, the sooner Rupert is 


toils the better. 


madness. 
freed from the 
[ won't deny I am anxious 
to try my own luck again. Is it a bar 
gain?” 

‘I think 
‘| he 


Lettice’ 


tack 


clamouring for 


was grave 


dealer in London was 


work; a couple I commissions brought 
down to finish were uncompleted, “ The 
Home Trail shelved, The sooner matters 


came to a crisis the better 
for Rupert, and lan—she 


he felt. 


Her heart longed 
knew exactly how 
Their scheme prospered amazingly. Let 
tice, in the blue frock, was enchanting 
‘a fairy hyacinth,” as 
private Harbour 
ingly remarked. He 
that evening 


Rupert, granted a 
Cottage, admi1 


was restless, ill at ease 


view at 


rhe sight of Lettice circling 
the ball-room dance fter dance in the 
arms ol that titled chay 


irritated him 
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unbelievably. It was Ian who took her in 1 


supper, lan who wrested 











‘1 a 
harassed waiter on her behalf, [ar 
wrapped a filmy scarf about her should 
and escorted her to watch the moonlight 
the water. 

To add to Rupert’s sorrow, Beryl 
petulant and distraite, cut one of his dan 
and made no effort to introduce Rodn 
Danvers, the famous art critic, from whom 
he had hoped so much. He d ck 
browed and disconsola e, propping his bre 
shoulders against tl doorway as Letti 
and Ian finished the first extra 

‘IT almost think our handsome ‘ a 
had enough,” whispered Ian ftly Ay 
by all that’s wonderful t B eck 
ing me. I am afraid i e we ] 


Wish me luck, ] 


company 1 
[ do—you dear. ettice watched hi 


cross the room to Beryl, daring 
colour and gold l t a 
few minutes, then 1 disappeared 
the terrace. The | . 
crossed over to Rupert 
Not dancing She tried to 1 
voice natural, but there wv tl 
nevertheles 
‘It seems not. B pro1 1 it te 
but she appeal to ive 
charms of the a tocracy, ¢ 
“Perhaps she f t.” H 
ishly handsome 
mged to comfort | | 
ner either. Won't you take pity on 1 
Thev danced, <So 
Rupert had not fully recovered | 
when at h suggestion they rep 
morning to the studio to \ t 
needed clearing up 
Jeryl said sl t Dan 
ome time to-day 
climbed tne steep 
net lott Lhe ‘ ct 
ton he kicl it 
though the a n lief 
You had { Vit hit 1 
didn’t vou asked Lettice. as vet 
of the extent of Be 
No Be vl aidan tft intr 1 ct 
admitted, standing dejectedl 
pockets, before the ¢ ‘ \N | 
half-finished picture of “The Home Trail 
Lettice slapped ster at a p e 
frame with unnece ry vigoul It was jus 
as she thought—Beryl terest was Wal 
ing She hated. even while she re ( 


? 
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her astounding fickleness. “She’s sure to 
look in some time to-day,” she said, and fell 
to wondering whether at long last Ian had 
been successful in his wooing. 

But Bery! did not come to the studio, Tea 
was over, and Lettice was watering the 
pinks and fuchsias in the cottage garden 
when Ian’s car drew up at the gate and 
disgorged the pair of them. 

“You didn’t Danvers 
Rupert button-holed Beryl at once in his im 


bring along? ” 
petuous, egotistical fashion. 

“My deat 
promise? So sorry.” 

There was no penitence in her smile. Her 
radiant, imperious beauty seemed to Rupert 
in his disappointment an affront. 

“You promised to introduce me, to work 


boy, I clean forgot. Did I 


him up to help us over an exhibition in 


Town. You——” 

“Exhibition! Heavens! I shan’t have a 
moment when I get back to London. You 
see”—she glanced at lan, sitting on the 


low wall with Lettice, and for a transient 


moment her eyes softened—" I’ve got to get 
lan made himself 
such a nuisance last night that in pure self 


a trousseau by October. 


defence I had to say yes. 
“Tt’s quite true, Foster.’ Ian strolled up 
with a sympathetic smile. He felt for 


Rupert. Beryl was a little wretch; she had 
“Beryl has suc- 


cumbed to my fascinations at last.” 


no mercy on her victims. 


Rupert roused himself to murmur con 
gratulations, When had gone he 
turned to Lettice. She stood by the gate in 
an unpretentious white frock, the setting 
sun slanting on her fair hair, her blue eyes 
bright with sympathy. 


they 





“So much for a woman’s promises!” he 
said, nodding in the direction of the vanish- 


ing car. “I counted on her help and in- 
fluence. I was a fool, of course.” He 
kicked moodily at a pebble. 

“You can get on without influence. 
You’ve got talent; it’s only hard work 
that’s needed, the will to accomplish.” The 
girl’s voice was very earnest. She bent to 


her 
mean 


pick a carnation. There were tears in 
The next 
so much to them both, 

“T’m such a Vou know 
that.” Rupert regarded her wistfully. All 
his lordliness was gone. There was homage, 


eyes. few moments might 


lazy beggar. 


even yearning, in his eyes. “I’m not a self- 


starter. | want someone to keep me up to 
i 

“T wonder who could?” said Lettice, 
snitting daintily at her carnation. 

‘You could.” His voice entreated; he 
kept his hands in his pockets with a1 
effort. “But I can’t ask you, it’s such a 
poor place—my flat. The studio ’d make 


vou weep. It’s always in such a frightful 


mess,” 


‘I love putting things to rights.” 


‘We shouldn’t be well off. I don’t get 
big prices yet.” He took his hands out of 
his pockets. Lettice came a little nearer, 

“I’m so economical,” she said, her blue 
eyes raised provocatively to his. 

“Then you'll marry me and be poor? ” 
His hands shot out and _ took her. She 
rubbed a shameless cheek against his 


shoulder, 
“Yes, if you’ll let me bully you for your 


good, and buy me a carpet-sweeper,” she 


whispered, as their lips met. 


RICO 


To All Lovers of Nature 


A knowledge and appreciation of the ways of Nature is one of the 


most precious heritages of youth. 


Do not deprive your child of the oppor- 


tunity of learning all about the meaning of the flowers, the birds and insects. 
Get your boy or girl to join the LITTLE FOLKS NATURE CLUB, to enter for 
the monthly competitions and read the monthly articles by ‘ Squirrel.’’ See 
tull particulars in this month's LITTLE FOLKS (1s.). 
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Black 
Poplar Catkins sc 


Photo 


T is tiresome to 
daren't 
flowers. 
menace of being, on the slightest 
haled off to the 


think 


confess to an interest 


tion, nearest 


lectured on a terrifying thing called Botany. match-making in a vw of its own, and the 
It is usually spelt with a capital B, and methods adopted for ensuring the suitability 
the first two words in it are monocotyledon of the contracting parties are often startling 
and_ dicotyledon Needless to sav. the in their originality and ingenuity. 

original botanists did not begin with these As we are a race of part Viking g 
words Thev began with buttercups and live upon an island, and are reart n the 
daisies and ended with cotyledons. But splendid tradit I ethan at 
then, having had all the pleasure of doing venturers and a I ICC n of har 
the thing naturally themselves, they di pioneers and exploret e are too apt t 
cided, for some perverse reason, that all pay overmu h def nce he one ( 
their successors must start the other way Nature that h 1 b g h ( 
round. So now a botanist is not necessarily recorded from foreign nd Chis is unl 
a man or woman who is interested in wild tunate, as it blinds us to the interest of oul 
flowers; he is usually a laboratory worker own countr . and, ¢ r of fac 
who spends his days cutting plants up into some of the m el ‘ 

iinute pieces and examining these through toms are to be found amort the f 

a microscope And it is because teaches Howers of ey } 1 nad fiel 


that we 
For we live under a perpetual we 
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and protessors are sele 
that the study of plant life, 
a charming 
time, is fast developing into one of the 
contributory 
modern disease, 


ted from 
instead of being 

universal pas 
chief 
we i] known 


and refreshing 


causes ol that 


nervous breakdown. 





Match-making Among Plants 


When these people 


however, are not 








present, it may be said—but even then on 
in a whisper—that it is not necessary 
learn their patent language, which is 
largely a matter of pedantry, but that s 
possible to call a primrose a primrose an 
yet be able to under nd and | t 
the most interesting things in plant life 
And the most inte ting things in 
life are the same the n t 
ing things in animal lite, Na ly, 
and Matriage. kor there are two sexes 
Jd. Lin among plants as well aS among an als, 
and the chief aim of all plants, as of all 
human be ings, 1 ) Tit 
almost atustactory union \ nts o ankind, 
in wild we all know that each race has 
dding customs, each of them hallowe 
provoca- and stereotyped by time. The same ts 


and of plants. Each 54 a mplishes 
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In CatKkineTim2 


The simplest of all 
best 
P 


veniently observed is 
Everyone knows: the 
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is to be seen at its 


at catkin-time in early spring, and the 
lant on which the process can be most con 


the common hazel. 
graceful, yel- 


long, 


lowish-green lambs’ tails that brighten the 


hedgerows and woods | 
a foretaste of spring 


March and give us 

long before the trees 
leaf. These are 
they are not the flows 


the sense that apple bl 


or mav blossom 1s of 
only the male flowers 
produce nuts. 


from January to 


begin to burst into 


flowers of the hazel, but 


rs of the hazel nut in 
ossom is of the apple 
the haw. They are 
, and as such do not 


If you wish to see the female 


flower, which does, you must look more 


closely at the hazel 


bush. 


The leaf buds 


are already much ‘swollen, and from the 
tip of one or two of these you will see 


protruding two or thr 
It is from these incon 
spicuous filaments tha 
the nuts of the follow 
ing autumn will cd 
velop. But they car 
not be fertile nut 
without the aid of the 


] 


nale flowers, which, 


as you will see, grow 


at a considerable d 
tance from them 
If you shake’ the 
s’ tails you w | 


ce that a fine du 
floats fro 
and disappear 
dust, 
pollen, con 
very 


away 
them 
This 

called 
Sists of 
gtains which separat: 
and are cat 
hither a dl 
ther with eve 

reath ~of air r 


which ji 


minute 
ne 

QUICKLY 
red about 





mb tails prod 
ive quantities of it 
so when they are fre 
alr round = and 
ébout the bush mu 


be tull of it, though i 
invisible, as js tl} 
GUSt IN a room 1 ll 
struck by a sun 
heam, This being 
some of it 


to be 


carried hy 





is bound 


ee little red threads 


Willow 
Catkins 








little red fila- 
ments peeping from the buds, and the 
moment a grain touches one of them it 
clings to it and almost immediately 
profound changes to take 
bud. 


air current to those modest 


causes 


] 


place withil the 


Marriage—at a Distance 

From this it will be understood that 
through the medium of this dust a female 
hazel flower may be married to a handsome 
male 





growing only a few inches away, 01 
to one on the other side of the bush, or on 
another bush altogether, which might be 
hundreds of yards away if the wind should 
happen to be blowing in the right direction. 

In the case of some trees—for example, 
and the flowers 
plants. If you observe 
yew trees closely you cannot help noticing 
that spring them 
quantities of tiny yellow 


the vew—the male femal 


grow on separate 


every some of produce 


enormous flowers 
and others apparently 
none, 
autumn the latter are 


whereas in 
with bright 

while the 
former are ber} 


COV ered 
red fruit, 


\ less, 


The yellow flowers 
are the males, and if 
Vou shake the tree 


that bears them great 


clouds ot dust will 


blow away from them. 


Most of this must be 
Wasted, but it must 
be thus extravagantly 
scattered in order that 
a few grains may 
‘ach and fertilize the 
tiny, inconspicuous 
iemale flowe grow 
fg Oona t Vew 
Phe wind blows 
hither and thither as 
he listeth, and carries 
lovers to each ther 
vith the « f not 
vith the cert ty, of 
a Persian m cal 
pet. In early ages he 
mast have been the 
chief match naket 
among plant Bu 


he was not the only 
one no! ne nirst 
Water wa the first, 


ands still = perform 


THE QUIVER 





this interesting and important function for 
most water plants and for such lowly forms 
as mosses and ferns. 

But in course of time a new and more 
efficient agent arose in the shape of winged 
insects. These creatures must have resorted 
to flowering plants in the first place to steal 
the pollen dust, which is a very rich and 
nutritious food. Bees still collect pollen 
and carry it home to their nests in little 
baskets formed by hairs on their hind legs. 
The “bee bread,” as it is called, can be 
easily seen in these baskets as the insects 
flit from blossom to blossom. So, to begin 
with, the insects were not friends but 
enemies of the plants, for, of course, they 

















Holly Photo : 
Blossoms Mrs. M. H, Crawfora 
There are two sexes of Holly, male and female blossoms 


growing on separate trees, The insects help to effect the 


unions. 


visited only the male flowers, and devoured 
large quantities of the precious pollen which 
would otherwise have been scattered by the 
wind and become united in marriage with 
thousands of female flowers. This must 
have been a serious menace to the plant 
world, because it meant that all those thou- 
sands of female flowers 


must live and die 
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old maids. Something had to be done about 
it. The plants had either to prevent the 
insects from stealing their pollen or to jn. 
duce them by some means to visit the female 
flowers also, so that some of the pollen the 
thieves were carrying off might be dropped 
on them and marriage 
plished. 

Both policies have been adopted with 
strikingly different results. A few plants 
have attentions of insect 
marauders by producing their flowers early 
in the year before the thieves are about in 
any numbers. The consequence is that they 
are still, at the present day, married in the 
old primitive way by wind or by 
Others have found an effective 
dealing with the robbers. By providing a 
supply of honey in both male and femal 
plants they have converted the insects from 
enemies into allies. For in their eagerness 
to obtain the tempting fluid they fly fron 
one to the other, carrying on their legs and 
bodies many grains of pollen from the male 
and brushing them accidentally, but non 
the less effectively, on to the female, and 
so each is the agent in many matches 


thereby accom- 


avoided the 


Water 
means ol 


Making the Bees do the Worl 





In its simplest form this custom is to be 


seen best among the flowers of the sallow 
The male flowers of this tree are common! 
called palm, and evervone knows how 
attractive are their tiny bunches of yellow 
tassels. The female flowers, which gr 

on a separate tree, are hardly noticeable 
So it is easy to understand how ha pli 

would suffer, before the discovery of honey, 
by attracting robbers to its pollen flowers 
and not to its seed flowers. But now ona 
dry, sunny spring day you may see dozens 
of bees of several species sucking honey 
from both male and female flowers. In 
extracting the honey of the former they pick 
up on their legs and the under parts of 
their bodies, or have showered on their 


backs and sides, many grains of pollen, and 
when 
to a female tree, with the result that some 
of them are transferred to the sticky surface 
of the flowers, and so marriage 

An advance on this is 
sexes of the holly, which likewise grow on 
separate trees. In this case both are attrac- 
tive and in outward appearance are alike, 
for they have both a beautiful ring of white 
bunches 
the honey 


1 
them 


these they carry with 


shown by the two 


petals and bloom in conspicuous 


So when insects have been sipping 











eir 
ind 
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of one and have enjoyed its flavour, they 
are more likely to visit the other in the 
hope of renewing the pleasure than they 
would be if it were petalless, and especially 
if other species with bright or tempting 
flowers should come within their view. 

The majority of what are popularly called 
flowers, but are more correctly blossoms, 
are a combination of male and female 
flowers surrounded by a ring of petals. So 
with them one set of petals serves to attract 
visitors to both sexes, which is obviously an 
economy and simplifies the work of the 
match-maker, but it is also an insurance 
against celibacy, as will be shown later. 

Now, several kinds of insects visit flowers 





for the sake of their honey—flies, beetles, 
moths, butterflies and bees. Flies, beetles 
and many species of bee have short 


tongues, Whereas moths, butterflies and 
bumble and honey bees have long tongues. 
Obviously, therefore, the latter group will 
be able to obtain the sweet juice where it 
is beyond the reach of the former, and 
accordingly we find that flowers may be 
divided roughly into two sections, one with 
simple blossoms—for example, the common 
wild rose—in which the honey is offered 
openly and may be readily sipped by short- 
tongued insects, the other with the sweet 
store placed at the bottom of deep bells, 
or tubes, or spurs, and thus reserved for 
long-tongued That this reserva- 
tion is not accidental nor unintentional is 
shown by the fact that the latter section is 
again divided into groups which limit their 
generosity to the various types of long- 
tongued insects. 


Why the Honeysuckle is Scented 
Moths fly by night, and bees and butter- 
flies by day. Some flowers open and shed 
their fragrance at dusk, but the majority 
spread their petals during the day, and of 
these many close before sunset. The former 
are moth flowers. The most familiar ex- 
ample of this type is the honeysuckle. 
Everyone knows how its sweet scent is most 
noticeable after dusk. That scent is not 
intended for the delectation of human 
beings; its purpose is to attract moths so 
that they may sip the honey and, in pass- 
ing from blossom to blossom, bring about 
the m Matriage of the two flowers. 


V isitor 3. 


The plants that bloom by day are again 
Only a very few of them cater 
These insects are 
volatile creatures that their ser 


subdivided. 


specially for butterflies. 
such gay, 
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The Male Flowers of the Yew 


The male and female flowers grow on separate plants. The 
wind has to act as match-maker to bring male and female 
together. 


vices as match-makers are of little value. 
They visit all flowers indiscriminately, and 
so are constantly introducing to one another 
individuals of entirely different species, a 
failing in which they closely resemble their 
human prototype. 


Hard-working Bees 





Bees, however, have large, hungry 
families, and have to work hard to provide 
food for them. So they are steady and re- 
liable. Moreover, they have an eye for 


colour and form, and when they have 
selected a flower they will, if possible, keep 
to that species for the whole journey. They 


are therefore first-rate match-makers, and 
consequently they are much sought after. 
Accordingly we find that plants offer their 
honey at various periods. In the 
beard tribe marriage is illegal after mid- 
day. The scarlet pimpernel conforms to 
the English law and closes about three in 
the afternoon. The dandelion may marry 
up till six o’clock, and the daisy until 
hour before sunset. Other plants, again, 
marry at particular seasons, and the cause 
is the same, the desire to have the undivided 
attention of the best possible match-maker. 
Plants whose blossoms are specially and 


goat's- 
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Photo: 
Mrs. M. H. Crawford 


Meadow 
Crane’s-bill 


Why do the stamens t in turn to ris Se 
explanat ext column. 


wonderfully bees and 
benetit by their visits are very numerous, 
and many of these confine their 
the bumble bees. 


adapted to ter pt 
favours to 
Among the latter are the 
dead nettle, the foxglove, and the toadflax 
The first has converted one of its petals into 
an arching hood and others 
landing-stage. The hood 
flowers, male and femal 


into a broad 
hides the 
, and protects ther 
from rain, and when a bee alights on the 
landing-stage and 
them 


true 


proceeds to suck the 
igainst y back, 
so that thereby the pollen grains may be 
transterred from the male flower of on 
blossom to the female of another. Th 
peculiar form of the foxglove bell serves 
the plant in a similar way, and so does that 
f the toadHax 

Now all this is wonderful enough in itself, 
but it raises an obvious question which 
brings a startling answer. If the two kinds 


honey, presses its hairs 


of flower are thus placed so conveniently to 
gether, why do not the p len flowers simp] 
hake the r dust dov cn the seed Howers 


and be done with it 
that of out 
desirable to 1 ry 


lhe answer is pr; 

tically own marriage law, |; 

within the family 

To avoid this danger, many flowers 
with contriy 


The simy 


Ss not 


} 
1 


are 
provided ances of astoundin 


ingenuity method } 


to Tipen 


either the one or the other that is 1 
sav, to allow tt pollen flowers to burs 
and scatter their dust on ins isitors and 
wither before tre ecd flows 

maturity, or the lat to pen and i\ 
pollen trom ins that have me froy 
other blossoms nd hen | ‘ betore the 


former have expanded to the bri 


KINg point 


A Curious Provision 





This can be seen very in the 
meadow crane ; 
our wild flowers. When the blossom opens 


first there are ten stamens or pol 


lying prone on the outspread petals, and 
little club-shaped stalk nding up in 
he centre which is the unopened seed 
flower or stile. Presently fi f the stamer 
rise up and stand erect, with their heads 
on a level with the top of the stile. Th 
object of this change is to ensure that 
pollen shall be discharged on that part 


which will afterw 
the stile, other 
it might never reach its destination. 
their pollen has all 
stamens, which are now 


as before and the other 


the insect 


contact with the top of 





been scattered these 


headless, 

five 
places, and when they in their 
ious dust, and not till 
then, the stile opens and spreads out fi\ 
little 
sticky and so 


distributed their pre 


rays, the upper surface of which 


prepared to receive the mag 


} 


grains brought by insects from a 


bloss« ym. 


The Artful Primrose 





The primrose goes much farth 
Not only is each of its blossoms ¢ mbiné 
tion of pollen and seed flowers, but it has 
two kinds of blossom, and these are g! 





on separate plan Che e popularly 
known thrum-eyed and n-eyed | 
ros In the f ver th le flo 
at the mouth of tl tube and tl 
reaches oni » about m nda 
the latter the positions are revel Lf 
en es that a mal thrum-eyed b 
som in be married or t if 
pin-¢ ed bloss ® I \ ( 

Strict obedience to the marriage law, 
h wever, is not so ri ily enforced among 
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: plants as it is among ourselves. When a 





It flower is disappointed in its hopes of mar- 

riage with another of its own species it 

4 consents to marriage within the family in 

8 order that its line may not perish, and the 

a means by which this is accomplished are 

° ‘ust as remarkable as those already men- 

¢ tioned. 

re For example, the scarlet pimpernel, as 

" everyone knows, opens and closes at least 

. once a day. When it closes at the end of 

~ oa its second day some of the pollen grains 

: from its own male flowers adhere to the 
petals and can be seen clinging to them 
when it opens once more next day. The 

* blossom closes finally at the end of its third 

2 day, and afterwards, when its petal ring 
drops off, it slides over the long seed 

” flower, leaving some of those grains on 

ae its sticky tip, which is thus saved from 

. sterility if it has not already been fer- 

: tilized by a visiting insect 

3 In the common yellow rattle and 

4 the cow-wheat the seed flower is 

much longer than the pollen flowers 

: and is ripe before them. Later, 

c however, it curves down and under 

" them, so that, if it has not received 

v the precious dust from abroad, it 

. may catch theirs at it falls. 

A Can Plants feel Pleasure ” 

" The violet is a recognized 





Its colour is a favourite 
with bees, and its honey is secreted 
at the end of a long spur where it 
can be reached only by long-tonguec 


bee flower. 


—EE 


18 ' 

ic insects. But, strange to tell, 

ro} not one violet in a thousand 
; ever produces seed. When, 


however, 


all the spring blos- 
j soms have faded and died, the 
— Plant grows an entirely new set of 
a- flowers. These are small and never 
as open, but they fertilize themselves, 
a | and it is from them that most of 
ly the violet seed is developed. Why 
al a plant which can pro- 
" vide a plentiful supply 
le | of fertile seed by this 
" Means should go to the 
is trouble and expense of 
IS Producing those beauti- 
ful and ingenious spring 
; blossoms Which are Dead 
- almost all wasted is Nettle 
g “me Cf the mysterics “° mle ft 
1491 a 


iefertilt 
-ignificant. 


of Nature. It suggests that there may 
be something more than utility in flower- 
ing, that there may even be some form 
of pleasure in the very act. And when 


we consider that those beautiful things we 
call petals are male flowers specially modi- 
fied and coloured to attract attention, and 
that they are displayed at the same interest- 
ing period in the life of the plant as are 
the mating plumage in the life of the bird, 
coloured wings in the life of the butterfly, 


we cannot escape the idea that they are 
actually expressions of love. And this in 
passing prompts a further reflection, and 


one of a somewhat topical nature, namely, 


that it is significant that even in the plant 
world the should 


males be 






























so much more 
onspicuous than the females. 
| An Intriguing Story 
In any case, however, 


this brings us to the most 
astonishing and most in- 
triguing part of the whole 
story. Among. ourselves 


long - continued mar- 
riage between closely 


related families leads 
not necessarily to 
delicacy of constitu- 
tion, but invariably to 
of intelligence, 
marriage be- 
tween families of differ- 
ent races usually results 
in offspring of excep- 
tional intelligence. 
Something similar to 
this law seems to exist 


lack 
whereas 


in the vegetable world. 
There are many species 
that self- 
fei tilized—for example, shep- 
herd’s purse, groundsel, and 
They. are all Small, incon- 
spicuous, weedy plants, but mar- 
vellously prolific, and from that point 
of view thoroughly successful, for they 
grow anywhere and everywhere. It is 
among those species in which 
marriage between separate planis 
takes place most freely, in which 
the marriage law is most strictly 
adhered to, that find the 
greatest beauty of colour and 
form and the most wonderful 
ingenuity of construction 


are always 


so on 


we 
Phot 
Mrs, M. H. Crawford 


plants— 
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Winner 
by Instinct 


E remembered 


that 


called Luke. 
institution—for 


being 
Sut in grim 
years he squirmed at asphalte play 

told that 
They 


come 


grounds—they him his surname, 
also told him 


back for 
Then they 


Burden, was sufticient. 
that his 
when 


mother would him 


had 


set to discipline his young mind with th 


she made a home. 


virtues of citizenship. But the other boys 
were only concerned with the theory and 
practice of savagery. So one day he ran 


away to find his mother and tell her to be 
quick about it. 


Very foolishly he out between 


slipped 


those dreadful iron gates without knowing 
her address. He would not go_ back 
London, the London that awaits homeless 
boys, promptly swallowed him up. 


idea of 
spoke of her 


glimmering 


In that period he gave up all 
other He 


window 


home or even 
once tO a Van-mMaNny; a 
| 


amid the night 
stirred |} 


warmly murk of railway 


arches 


memory. He did not try 


again, but set himself to acquire a heavier 


reserve and a greater endurance against 


But 
his 


hunger. He acquired both painfully. 
he avy lad to 


mind was equally cumbersome. So 


he was a knock about: 
eithe 
by luck or natural ineptitude for roguery 
he remained obstinately honest. 

When he got his promotion 
from the van tailboard, that early training, 
that had so 


him 


chance of 


scared his slow 


well At 
stool in the 


intelligence, 
had 
counting house ot 


served twenty-two he 


arrived at a 


Messrs. Trench and Freebody, toy mer- 
chants, of Newyate Street, London. 
Thus in eight years he had progressed 


from drudge of the gas-lit packing counter 
to inv without 
that he wa® an animal 

He did not 
look like it. 


a mould of stol 


oice clerk anyone suspecting 
In Captivity. 


He did 
face, set in 


know it himself. not 


His round, homely 


*s 
id respectability, pronounced 
him the type that goes on until age or in 
\ 


firmity should push him into unmemoried 
retirement. 
There were anomalies, even after rail 


inged play grounds and the cutting edge ot 
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A Roving Story 

By oan 

th 

Charles Inge 

straps had ceased to be a terror For on 2 

thing he called himself an orphan. But , 

more peculiar was that he unhesitatingly d 
clared his father’s occupation to be farming, 





under the first inquisition of the junior staff 


Serre og 


For he had never known |} father. Yet 
the tangible thin was his” res] A 
security, bounded by the morning and 
evening pipe. H is dreadfu n¢ 
with the loneliness only possible in big 
city; the fami he lodged with in Car 
Town never got near hi B he had n 
active discont 

That began on a certain Saturd: in 
ruary. One whole Saturda n 
Was a preciou I I ( 
the stafl | M Trench an 
body not only had a b f 
but acted on tl estions wheneve 
sible \fter ail nin of healthy b 
ing on Hampstead Heath, he was led t 
National Gal ne M 
couth, ape-faced packer wl ad tempere 
his early martyrd in the dispatct 
thereby earnin | real, tl h ins 
Licuiale at 

It was th ‘ t } Na< 1 
pictures But it was Melrose at the teas! 
afterwards, comin n top of those 
landscape of sunshine and repose, wi 


| 
started the cumbrous machiner f | n 
Melrose ask | i est n wit! 1 fu 
mouth 


“You neve id here vour  fathe 
farmed ? An’ whvyever didn't u_ fi 


too: 

Luke answ ed ; who is earn 
to jump from the blow “Down Suri 
way—place called Spalding.” The second 
question he made a jok« b ! 
his Sunday, ndering from one 
sooty evergreens to another, wondering 
Monday gave h I 

Melrose challenged him amid the pack 
ing-cases in the di orridor 





in ’rtfordshire,.” he announ 
lating the n bit f string acl 
with his tongue 


f hin 
Again Luke poke JUICE ve 
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“May be; but you go to the station by a 
raised plank footway over the splash.” 

“You said Surrey; an’ there ain’t no 
station Spalding. Looked it up.” 

“Who said there was? I was talking of 
the road to the station from Spalding.” 

Luke got away then, trying to feel only 
surprised that there was a place called 
Spalding. His vision of the footway, too, 
was curiously distinct. It had a length of 
handrail missing. He must have read about 
it. He liked reading stories of country 
life. 

He accepted this explanation. But on 
the way home that evening he entered the 
terminus he had passed unentered for years 
and helped himself to the fluttering hand- 
bills. Of the seaside excursions he made 
red and yellow spills and stuck them in 
the pink and magenta abominations on his 
bedroom mantelpiece. But even in his ex- 
amination of the others—the cheap trains 
into the country—there was no plan in his 
slow brain. Only as he read the names of 
the places, Spalding revealed itself to him 
a place at the bottom of a 
steep road with a drinking trough in front 


more vividly 
of a cobbled space. There was a_ white 
house, too, that faced a corner field of 
black withered things; beans he knew them 
to be. Yet he did not remember having 
seen field-beans ready for harvesting. He 
had always taken his yearly holiday at 
the seaside. 

From this the slow processes of his mind 
arrived by gradual degrees at dissatisfac 
tion with the room in which he worked. 

“Tf only we’d a window!” he announced 
one day to his companion in an interval 
taken to eye the dingy skylight. 

“What's the use in lookin’ out if you 
can't go out?” The man was notoriously 
surly. 

But Luke was wrestling with his own 
trouble. “We could see the sky.” 

“The sky! You have got the hump.” 

Luke did not think it was the hump 
proper. 3ut he manufactured an imme 
diate errand to the buyer’s room, thereby 
getting a sight of the one plane tree that 
grew in the square well of grimy garden 
quite walled in by surrounding offices; a 
sooty, sodden tree it was, just then with 
last year’s seed balls hanging tasselwise 
from its twisted branches. He had got into 
the habit of communing with that. tre 


’ 


much as a child will make a contidante ot 
a possession. It stood to him for some 


Og! 
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thing. Only he knew better than to speak 
out loud to it as a child will. 

Melrose caught him at it. “Got a lady 
friend in those windows opposite?” 

Luke’s pronouncement came then quite 
naturally: “I’m going into the country 
my next Saturday. Will you come?” 

“Ampton Court this time o’ year?” 

“T mean real country. We can get a 
cheap ticket. Somewhere in... Hert- 
fordshire.” 

“An’ we can get a cold in the ‘ead with- 
out payin’ for it.’’ Melrose gauged him 
and his enwrapped stare at the dank square 
of garden. “What’s the use o’ the country 
this weather? Now a musicall ... 
Right oh, you go!” 

Luke went. He took his ticket in a 
spirit of adventure. He gave it up amid 
the little cluster of morning passengers, 
feeling rather foolish. It was raining 
faintly; and the day stretched out before 
him as a period of hours to be spent tramp- 
ing damply. Directly he started tramping 
the change began. 

Judged as an excursion, the conditions 
failed lamentably. But the more he had to 
hunch his shoulders against the rain the 
louder he hummed—sure sign with him of 
content. It was just that—content. The 
glow of exercise and the mud upon his 
boots filled him with it; the squelch of 
a puddle extra deep made him laugh—a 
queer, deep laugh of satisfaction. He did 
not often laugh. Then, too, the sodden 
fields and the dim tracery of trees became 
his kingdom; he furnished them with crops 
and green, shimmering in the summer heat. 
He was somehow conscious in his slow 
mind of the hidden throb of Nature re- 
newing her vitality with winter sleep. He 
could not have explained this. But the 
country gave him thoughts. 


Then coming to a village he got a new 
sensation. The first cottages welcomed 
him primarily with thoughts of lunch 


for here he would eat his sandwiches and 


patronize the inn—but also mysteriously. 


It was an odd sense of something beckon- 


ing, something that eluded him and yet 
kept him company. At The Bunch of 
Grapes he came even nearer to tit 
“Walking for pleasure?” asked the land- 
lord. 
“Suppose so. Had a bit of rain here 
lately.” 


“Tidy bit." 
“Not more’n’s wanted, I dare say.” 
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The man looked his surprise: “Thought 


Made sure you was 


ou was a Lon'one! 


“May be I am 


Luke felt for his handkerchief and used 
the back of his hand. To wipe his mouth 


‘vith his knuckles was in keeping with thi 


tone and phraseology that had come so 
strangely upon him 
Ain't be mg up in t’ smoke then, I 
reckon?” 
“Lone enough to lose countings \n 


nv’ father worked on the land, he did.” 


It just came out as it had at 


street. For the life of him he « ad not 
; and vet 


working on the land—a different thing 


have stopped it here he called it 
trom 
larming, 
* Round 
The 


tion. 


these parts? 
the ine itable ques 
Luke had an absurd desire to sa 


talked 


man had asked 


Spalding. So he with emph: 


about the weather and got away soon. On 
the road again he went slowly, almost n 
gerly, lest he should disturb this queer 


sense that 


the wet fields and twisting m 


qay rat 

Only in the train did he get an expla 
tior stumbled on it, as it re, la 
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orit rl aly nud beneath Nn} cet 
He went int th unt again 
next free Saturday, though this he kept f1 


Melrose. He tried south this time: tri 
it with dogeed st} ess } Seidl’ 
and failed abysmally 

Though the p ind } leased 
him and there wer t f rir 


in his dull, simple way, t achieve ¢ 
spirit of his previous excursion He ate 
sandwiches by the roadside; he picked 
the loose loam in } hand he la T 
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unshaken. Then 1t came out, as at The 
Bunch of Grapes, an announcement quite 
beyond his control. ‘‘1l’m getting away 
from all this.’’ At once he was looking as 
one who has said a foolish thing. 

But Melrose was only offended. ‘‘ No 
I know that. But when 


business 0’ mine! 


mate asks a civil question 
Luke let it go at that. He had all the 
slow man’s suspicion of speech; besides, he 


1ad no explanation. 

On Saturday he was listening to a fare 
well homily from 
the head clerk 
with curious de- 
tachment and an 
exasperating smile. 
The man_ spoke 
stupidly about lost 
opportunities; at 
least Luke thought 
so and watched 
the odd twitch of 
his scrubby mous- 
tache. His manner 
goaded the man to 
foretell a horrible 
end. It roused 
Melrose later to a 
spitting of chewed 
string : 

“VYou’ll get 
twisted badly, you 
will, young But 
den ! 

“Good-bye,” said 
Luke “and 
thanks.” 

The smile 
finished Melrose: 
“Oh, good - bye! 
Good - bye! Eyes 
to ’eaven! You 
fair beat me! But 
when you’re sick 
of lookin’ for a job 
an’ your boots is 
Wore out, better 
come and make 
shift with me.” 

Luke roused at 
that to thank him 
gratefully, But 
that smile was 
creeping back as he 
called to the door 
keeper for the last 


time. He smiled 





‘*He entered the terminus and helpea Drawn by 
himself to the fluttering handbills ’’—p. 6%! feo Gates 
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the whole way home, only once coming 
out of his huge content to buy a 
bunch of primroses and stick it awkwardly 
in his button-hole. Once he laughed—his 
short deep laugh. The head clerk had been 
so certain about lost opportunities. 

This wondrous satisfaction remained with 
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him until he gave notice for his room and 
learned—what in his folly he had overlooked 
—that he had to stay on and pay for anothe1 
week. 

For Sunday and part of Monday he 
tramped the streets with this dilemma. Not 
that he hesitated; but it took his mind j 
so long to hammer out an escap¢ 

On Monday evening he left without go od 
byes 


His deal at the ol l-clothes shop had been 


disastrous financially; nor was he quite sur 
he had left his andlady enough of | 
wardrobk But he went out into the tw 
light, humming, his luggage a canvas nost 
bag siung by its strap The wardrobe 


dealer had suggested that, having a line of 
them for sale 

That night he slept in the veranda of a 
cricket pavilion where suburban fields fringe 
off the pattern of the Great City’s streets 
He fell asleep, humming 

The next day he set off like a homing 
animal for The Bunch of Grapes. He went 
strangely transformed. That night in the 
open had wrought a subtle change in him, 


lfins of the countryside had stolen in 


as if ¢ 
and put their mark on him while he slept. 
It was a good deal more than the mere 
growth upon his chin. Each mile he 
walked, a deeper patience settled in his 
faithful eyes; each mile the staccato walk of 
the pavement became more and more a 
trudge; he sought the edge of the road in 
stinctively for its cushion of damp earth. 
He ate by the roadside hungrily at the 





corner of his mouth and wiped his hands on 
his trousers 

He went str: t on without once asking 
he wa \ train speeding Londonward 
dre n rare laugh. Otherwise 


ie asked himself no questions. He knew 
} } o excursion; the rest would 


happe S ame in the late afternoon 
to Th B I Grap — he had know: 
he would, 1 ittle left to him of his clerk 
dom but his clothes and the desire for his 
cup of tea \s a man pulled by instinct he 


went into the bar for it 

The landlord welcomed him with instant 
recognition: ‘‘ Had a power of rain nee 
vou was here last.” 

‘An’ a bit o’ sun would just do fine.’’ 

“That so.’’ Luke nodded The t i 


tion in hi peech seemed 





‘* Trees be thickenin’ nicely, though.’ 
“ Won’erful!’? The man stopped polish 
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Luke was spluttering and feeling for his 
handkerchief. 

“Thought you spoke. 
always seem to me; no manner of reason 
in it at all. If she hadn't took an’ bolted 
with the child, Mr. Withers he’d ha’ done 
summat for her. None never could make 


Funny that 


out why she went; 
weren’t none o' bet 
doin’. Kh? One shil | 
ling. Your change 
an’ thank you. Cer 
tainly none o’ het 
doin’. And now they 
wm. . « Gdt to be 
Well, 
Good 


gettin’ along ? 
good day. 
day.” 

Luke was already in 
the road, mouthing 
words without sound 

at his discovery. The 
manner of his going ; 
changed. Now he 
went slowly, looking 
about him as a man 
expecting 
to jump out on him. 


some thing 


Down the steepness 
of the last field he 
felt it coming on—a 
timidity, a 
sense of awe. The 
miracle of this home 
coming was unfold 
ing. When he reached 


strange 


the road and= saw 
over the stile the 
dilapidated footway 
across the splash, he 
laughed. At the bend 
in the road he saw 
the white house 
Then all doubt, all 
fear left him. He 
knew now what he 
Was going to do as if 
ne had always known. 
Mr. Withers lived in that white house. He 
knew that as certainly. 

He was trotting now—a sort of lope—the 
years sloughed from him. Only the house 
looked too small, too close to the road. 
He glanced at the corner field; but it was 
sown with young green wheat in rows. 

He was in the drive now, staring at the 
It used to be a 
Mansion; and there should be a knob off the 


house as he went up to it. 





*““*The old man peered at him. 
having a game with me?’ "—p. 696 
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bootscraper. Yes. 
bell. 

“Mr. Withers in: The old dame who 
opened the door looked him over ruthlessly. 
‘‘That’s as may be. You ain’t a tramp. 
What is it? 

He had no hesitation: 


Then he had rung the 


‘“¢T come to work 


for Mr. Withers, same as 
m’ father done. : He that shot 
hisself. Burden... I’m 


Luke Burden. Here, what’s it 


now?” 


*You ain't 


The old dame had fled, all elderly sedate- 
ness forgotten, crying shrilly as she went: 
“Mr. Withers! Mr. Withers! ’’—and as 
the square, bent figure emerged into the 
narrow hall—‘‘ Oh, Mr. Withers, here’s the 
son come back! Tom Burden’s son! ” 

The old man spoke testily against her 
flutterings: “Eh? Tom Burden’s son?” 
Then he saw Luke and came to the door- 
way. ‘* You Tom Burden’s son? ”’ 
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Tom 


Burden’s son 
man peered at him 
having a game with me? 





I’ve tramped from London on purpose, Luke shifted again Be pardon, but 
anyway J yme to work « your land I'm a bit done What I got to be scare 
same as he done.’ { 

Luke spoke stubbornly. To him, with h \ bit done, ¢h So 1 h the better 
revelation new upon him, all this bothe1 You'll be going in gq er then. ’Cause s 
scemed unnecessary. But the old man’s be a bit ailin’, Luke, a bit ailin Now 
face had already chaneed, the rheum the old man was eaking to himself as 9 
weather-beate eve a.most rentie H folk will Ah! L vit 1 and 
| ‘ke enwrapped ne emotio wonder, An’ fo 1 er talk it’l] | 
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By Marion H.Crawford 


(With photographs by the author) 


HE intelligence of insects is of an 
absolutely ditferent kind from our own, 
have no means of 


so different that we 


understanding it, tor we cannot feel, see or 


hear in their way. We possess a brain and 
spinal cord; they have three nerve centres, 
all acting independently but communicating 
with each other. We have an extraordinarily 
have no “skin” at all. 
their nerve centres 
and, really, it is hardly 
But it must be called 
near to 


possible. We 


sensitive skin; the 
Nn no case Can one ol 
be called a brain; 
a nerve centre either. 
something, 


and we have to get as 


the correct description as 


shall never get very near, because we have 
not one sense in common with the insects, 
and, therefore, we can only apply tests sug 


gested by our human brains, with which an 
insect’s intelligence has no connexion at all. 


Where do they get their Senses? 





\ll we can do Is 


to watch it fighting and 


king—for, to our eyes, that is all that 
it ever does. We know, actually, just as 
h of it as its name implies msecare, 
the Latin verb meaning “to cut into”; that 
‘, aN insect has three parts, head, thorax, 
and abdomen. \ccording to these three 





ts we classify insects generally; but how 
they live out theit complicated little lives, 
where they store thei intelligence, we shall 
never find out. That 


t of course, indisputable; one 


they do possess 1D 


telligence is, 


need go no farther than think for a 
moment of the social organizations of the 
om liar ants and hive bees; they are 
eyond monarchies or republics or the tinest 
human Utopias*ever dreamt of. Thev are 


not mere clockwork machines either; they 
are liable to temporary disorganization and 
degeneration. They can also accommodate 
themselves to changed conditions; it is cer- 
that the hive under- 


gone age-long development and elaboration. 


tain bees’ “city” has 


Seeing without Eyes? Thinking 





without a Brain? 





There is a sort of satisfaction in accept- 


ing the fact that we can never understand 
the motive power of insects; they feel things 


differently, they hear things differently, they 
see things differently. In spite, or because 
that 


the expressionless eye of an insect does not 


of its very strange form, it is probable 


record the image of an object at al and 
his may be true quite apart from the fact 
that there is no brain ta receive the image 


even if it is recorded. It is apparently 


quite obvious that a dragon-fly clearly sees 
the fly it is stalking, and yet the eight-eyed 


wolf-spider quite as obviously does not 


“see” the egg bag that is taken from her 


and placed a couple of inches in front of 
her. 
So we can only observe what an insect 


does, and such observation is quite sufficient 
to provide a hobby for a lifetime. I have 
been examining “red spider” mites undet1 
a magnifying glass. Of course, mites are, 
strictly speaking, not insects, in that they 
have no antenne, and the body is a plain 
oval or round they are tiny 
members of the Arthropoda group to which 
all insects They are 
mendously busy their 


build, not for snaring food, but 


shape: but 
belong. alwavs tre- 
unde tent-like webs, 


which they 
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probably for protection against the 


} weather 
or, perhaps, other mites. 


Immensely Strong 





Have you ever considered how immensely 
strong some minute workers are? They are 
not only active and busy, they are, com 
paratively speaking, much stronger 
than we are. The hive bee, for instance, 
has been found capable of drawing twenty 
times its own weight; that means that it is 
about thirty times stronger than a horse. A 
blow-fly is still stronger; experiments have 
been made by harnessing it, and this small 
fly has been able to draw one hundred and 
fifty times its own weight! There is a 
simple little experiment blue-bottle 
that be carried out Catch 


very 


on a 


can by anyone. 





The Hive Bee 


apable of drawing twenty times its own weight. 


This insect is 
a blue-bottle and place a box of matches 
open, on the table. If you hold the fly by 
the wings and allow it to grip a match it 
will lift it clear out of the box and then, 
after a second, drop it; the box will be 
empty before the fly is tired. Not only i 
the suction power ot the foot-pad thus 
shown, but the strength of the leg muscles 
is also proved. 


’ 


Alwavs at it 


These small creatures are always fighting 
and working; when they stop they die, so 


that, though their lives in their mature 


state are short, they are full of interest. It 
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must be impossible for an insect to know 


minute of boredom 
idleness. Three o 
know are the rove 


and the ground beetles. 


garden, all are 


or 


f the 


dullness or even of 


busiest beetles | 


I cocktails, the sextons, 


carnivorous, 
good workers and excellent fighters, 


All inhabit my 
and all are 


The 


sextons quickly inter any small dead birds 
or mice they find; they do such work at a 
speed that would be equalled by two men 


who could dig a grave for an elephant 


half an hour! 


horse beetles, shine conspi 
and irrepressible pu; 


} 


foe, large or smal 
they are beaten. 7 


But this is a charact 


they have no notion 


because 


Cocktails, or devil’s-coact 


in 
iN 


icuously in valour 
gnacity, attacking any 
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hey know no fear at al] 


if they « 
their live 
horr yr to 


ristic of all this tribe 


the meaning of fear. 
cannot feel pain; 
ld, the 
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The Wolf-Spider 


This ifZenious little insect carries its egg-bag about with it wherever it 
goes. If by any chance it becomes separated the spider will hunt than 


everywhere for it. 


Stupid Caterpitiare 

Caterpillars and grubs are very robust 
vegetarians, but they are generally con- 
sidered more than usually “brainless”; per- 
haps this is simply because they are in a 
transition state, and their powers are very 
limited. They do not seem able to sw 
mount any difficulties at all, either natural 
or artificial. But, though they can do little 
else but eat, they can do that little remark- 
ably well; they have extremely strong jaws ; 
the goat-moth caterpillar, for instance, can 
manage to eat its way through anything but 
metal. 

Grubs, however, which differ from cater- 

pillars in having very horny heads and 
being more or less legless, are sometimes 
carnivorous, and have, therefore, need for 
More intelligence than leaf-eating cater 
pillars, 
Take the “‘worm”’ of the caddis fly. It 
ls a simple matter to fish these out of 
almost any pond, place them in a jar, and 
examine them. They live in tube-shaped 
houses, which they build for themselves out 
of a variety of materials, such as grains of 
sand or leaves. Induce one or two to leave 
their homes—not a difficult matter if you 
pinch the tail part—and you will find the 
worm such a defenceless creature that it is 
very necessary for it to rebuild as soon a 
possible; if the materials it likes best are 
not obtainable it will often make use of 
anything else you provide. 
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The Clever Old Spider 
Spiders are notoriously  in- 
genious. The wolf-spider is not 
quite so much in evidence as the 
garden or diamond-back, but she 
is a very common spider in every 
garden, all the same. Only her 
way of life demands secrecy and 
cover, so she chooses hidden paths 
under the plants and bushes; here 
she chases her prey, carrying all 
the time about her all her worldly 
possessions, consisting of a large 
bag of eggs. There are often as 
many as two hundred in a single 
little silken egg-case, and, though 
the weight to us may be exceed- 
ingly small, it cannot be so to the 
spider, especially as she carries it 
with her wherever she goes. She 
would almost rather lose her life 
-case, and when it is 
taken from her it is very evident 
that all her faculties are called into 
play in order to discover its where- 
abouts. It is easy enough to capture 
a wolf-spider with her eggs on any summer 
day, and with a little care she may be 
separated from them. She will then begin 
to hunt for them, feeling her way over every 
inch of ground for a considerable distance 
all round. But how does she carry on this 


her ¢ 


Tene 
bd 





The Red Spider 
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search? If the egg-bag is placed quite near 
she may or may not come across it. Sh 
certainly does not /ook for it with her eyes, 
and when she finds it she probably does not 
see it. It has been suggested that, as she 
carries the bag behind 
her and manufactured it = + 
wit) silk from her spin 
nerets, also behind her, 
she has never actually 


seen it, lt seems im 

possible to prove or disprove 

this, but I do not think it , 
solves the puzzle. Anyway, 

the fact remains that, when 


she finds it again, it is not by 


’ 


i 
means of her eyesight. 
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The Brilliant Dragon-Fly 


The dragon-fly is another common garden 





Visitor easy to capture and easy to examine. 


Sooner or later he settles, with stiff, bril- 
liant, transparent wings, on some projecting 
leaf or twig, and here he stays for several 
seconds or minutes... Sometimes, on being 
approached, he takes flight, at other times 
he remains motionless and is captured with 
out trouble It it is true that he can see 


distinctly, then one can only conclude that 


sometimes he falls asleep, and for that 
reason is not aware of our approach. The 
probability is that his eyes do not help him 
to see us, though they may help him to feel 
us. For instance, he seems to take alarm if 
one’s shadow falls across him; wind dire« 
tion is very likely another cause of his 
being affected by our nearness. 


A Monster of Ferocity 





He is truly a monster of ferocity, judged 
by our human notions. Actually, he may be 
only rather extra well adapted for chasing 
and catching his food in the air. He is often 
called a “horse-stinger,” but he has in this 
case been maligned; he does not tollow horse 
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INSECT WORKERS AND FIGHTERS 





know and are capable of resentment, as ex- 
pressed by their ability and readiness to fight 
for their homes, for their mates, for their 


f 
families, and for their own lives. 
equally willingly fight for the simple plea 
sure of it. Rove or cocktail beetles will 
fight anything that stands in their way; 
; defend their young ones, 
though otherwise they are peaceful crea- 
tures; spiders will defend their egg-bags 
with their lives; the female gnat will attack 
and suck the blood of newly hatched trout ; 
ants keep highly armies of 
fighters; the water-bectle appears to be 


Some will 


earwigs will 


organized 


particularly ferocious. 
The gnat shows absolutely no fight when 


and tempted by the little hopper’s chirp, 
but when they arrive at the spot where th 
chirp came from there is no hopper! The 
“drum” of the cicada and the “fiddle” of 
the grasshopper are capable of producing 
ignored, 
but the real object of this music is unknown. 
It is said that grasshoppers can hear, but no 
gan has been traced in the inter- 
nal mechanism of the cicada, male or female. 

As a grub the cicada is a hard worker. 
As soon as he emerges from the egg he digs 
himself into the earth with his powerful 
, often to a depth of three feet, and 
here he sleeps through the winter. In the 
spring he wakes up to feed on root-sap and 


noises, or music, that cannot be 


auditory or 


legs 





The Cicada —in pupa case, and out of it 


Phe Cicada is a hard worker, and is a musical little thing, too—though his wife cannot utter a sound 


a ladybird meets it; it hardly seems to care 
to take the trouble to move away, but keeps 
quet and unprotesting as the little beetle 
slowly sucks it dry, 


Huge Jumpers 


An athlete can jump about four times his 
own length, but probably an untrained man 
could not manage half this distance. Now 
onsider the jumping powers of the little 
sfasshopper in the fields. An ordinary and 
quite untrained grasshopper can jump easily 
sing hundred times its own length, and keep 
on doing this all day long. Birds are very 
fond of grasshoppers, and they must pet 
Csappointed very often: thev are attracted 


to go on digging and burrowing. As a 
mature insect, most of the life of the male 
is spent in vigorously drumming out his 
music, which is so loud that we are fortu- 
nate in possessing only one rare species in 
this country. The Greeks, however, were 
very fond of th they considered it 
in the light of a very agreeable song. The 
fact that the cicada’s mate is dumb seems 
also to have greatly appealed to them; they 
evidently envied the fortunate creature who 
could go on talking all his life without fear 
of interruption! One of their poets, Xenar- 
chus, originated the saying, “Happy the 
cicadas’ lives, Since thev all have voice- 


less wives!’ 
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RAMP «a 
miles—ten 
less—in the 


sufficient number of 
will do it, perhaps 
rain on minor roads 
and you will be quite sure that you 
have most of the mud. So in Life, 
except you bea superman ; and super 
men are rare. The other fellow al 
ways has the luck. 

It is not really so. There is a 
wonderful ccunterpoise in life. You 
may not always see it; you may be 
sure al times it does not exist; but it 
is always there. 

Every trade, prefession or 
has its own penalties: the 
dyspepsia for the plutecrat, 
tainty of damp feet for the tramp. 
Yet the tramp has some enjoyments 
denied to millionaires. He may not 
always appreciate them, but were he 
suddenly the millionaire he would 
often regret his trampdom. 

So every life has its own troubles. 
That is a truism. But we are so im 
mersed in our own that we forget it. 
Our forgetfulness leads on to a con- 
viction that the troubles of others do 
not exist. Even tif we grudgingly 
vouchsafe their existence we are quite 
satisfied that they are net nearly so 
bad as our own, 

It is a very natural mistake. 
know our own troubles, 
of theirs. 
things 


calling 
risk o] 
the cer- 


We 
We only hear 
Things heard are so often 
disbelieved. The mere men 
tion of difficulties by others sounds 
like crumbling. If truth must be re- 
corded, we often like to think it is. 
Yel this sort of mistake makes fer 
a dreadful lot of misunderstanding. 
The omnibus conductor, harassed by 
exigeant women and the east wind, 
does not always appreciate the real 
anxiely of the old lady, not often up in 
London, who does not know her way. 
The conscientious housekeeper, mind- 
ful onlu of a swelling expenditure 
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—Your side of the road is always the muddier 


forgets the sustainea fatigue of serving 
hundreds of other conscientious house- 
keepers ina shop. A minute's thinke 
ing would correct these things. 

It is thought well spent. It begets 
sympathy. Jt widens our under- 
standing. It does mere. It kills 
that bugbear_ discontent. Nothing 
spoils everything quile so thoroughly 
as discontent. We would not mind 
anything quite so much did we nol 
imagine that the other chap was better 
off. Do not be quite so sure he is. 

He is not really. His troubles may 
be different from yours; they may 
come at different times. But he has 
them. The farmer may lie awake 
at night hating the drought, while the 
hirer of pleasure boats grins the day 
through. The ice-cream merchant 
scowls at a frost which the seller of 
roast chestnuts welcomes. So it ts in 
every life. 

So keep busy dodging your own 
puddles in the road. Do not bother 
whether they are wider or deeper than 
those of other folk. Never compare. 
Did we change on the road we should 
assuredly be just in time for the muddy 
bit on the other side. 

We would not change 
vidual pleasures, be 
simple. They are us. But our tn- 
dividual troubles are also us. So we 
can accept them without any sideways 
qlances lo see whether other folk have 
more or less. We can think ours are 
the less without comparison, and gain 
by the thought. It is sufficient. 

To each come misfortunes, sudden 
strokes that bow us down and even 
tax our faith They are things apart. 
But of the mere mud and worry in life 
each man gels his share. To re- 
member this is to gain sympathy. To 
gain sympathy for others is to lessen 
our own 


our indi- 
they never so 
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Brac of the 
Blue Underworld 


S the wolves once tollowed the butfalo 
herds, as the dolphins follow the her- 

ring, as the falcons follow the mi- 
erating legions of the upper air, so Brac 
and his kindred were following the irides- 
sent armies of the salmon smolts voyaging 
downwards to the sea. I say “following,” 
but I use the word dittidently. It is not the 
way of the pike to follow. He lies in murky 
sinister shadow within the 
shadowy depth, till chance brings his quarry 


ambush, a 


within reach of his devilish rush. 
Nature has designed and camouflaged the 
pike for this method of hunting, for even in 
running water Brac and the others of his 
race who were accompanying the young 
salmon could lie perfectly motionless, almost 
their 
possessed the marvellous 
eift of being able to lie thus at any angle 
to the current, whereas other fish cah lie 
Thus, 
had our vision been capable of penetrating 
the depths of that majestic Highland river, 
ve would have seen first the smolts 


without visible movement of fins. 


Moreover, they 


motionless only when head on to it. 


wonder- 
ful in the silvery brightness of their seaward 


’ 


bound attire—thousands of smolts, drifting 
with the current in the upper sunlight of the 
stream—but below them, lying motionless at 
all angles, horizontal, almost 
vertical, with glassy eyes peering skywards, 
those sinister black shapes, like water 
logged stakes—Brac and his fellows. Now 
and then one would drift slightly in the 
same direction as the smolts were drifting, 
elsewhere another would dash into the thick 
of the migrants, and as he slowly sank a 
shower of silvery 


some some 


scales, drifting snow-like 
into the gloom, would tell its own story. 
In this sense, then, the pike were “ follow- 
ing,” for every movement they made, every 
drift and dash, was in the same direction as 
that of the drifting host. 

How many pike were there? I suppose 
that in that single stretch of level Water, 
little more than half a mile in length, there 
must have been a thousand, and each pike 
we may safely sav, 


, 


destroved five salmon 


—_ per day. That gives 5,000 smolts 
or that given half mile, and the silvery 
fish had already run through ninety miles of 





A Pike’s Romance 


By 
H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


pike-infested waters, and had yet to run the 
gauntlet of ninety more. And each smolt, 
be it prospective salmon. 
Each member of that silvery host would, by 
the normal order of things, voyage back in 
course of time through those same waters as 
a silver king from the sea, fighting its way 
upwards towards the historic redds where 
these little fishes were born, so in turn to 
produce their kind. 


realized, was a 


Figures merely stun the imagination, for 
every tiny hatched in that most 
famous of our Highland rivers, whence 
thousands of beautiful fish find their way 
annually to our markets, must needs run the 
fiery gauntlet of the pike armies ere its life 
fairly begins. 


salmon 


Brac was in those days a five-pound fish, 
and, as pike go, he was a fine specimen. 
True that he was long and lean and spike- 
like—big-finned and flat-headed, his wicked 
eyes set at a wicked angle, his skin barred 
as Nature sees fit to bar so many of her 
blood-loving kindred, from the wild cat and 
the falcon to the hornet and even minuter 
killers—but though the satanic embodiment 
of murder unmasked, the capture of Brac 
might have delighted the heart of a southern 
angler, for he was a well-conditioned fish. 
And well he might have been. Born high 
up in those crystal waters, he had lived his 
days hedged in by shoals of the choicest 
trout and salmon parr. Hunger was unknown 
to him. At regular intervals, whenever the 
impulse fell upon him, he had simply dashed 
about and gorged till he was so fed up that 
the little fishes might come and nibble at 
thus to re- 
main till again the impulse came, and again 
he would murder right and left. As an 
Brac stood 
aloft and aloof among all fresh-water fishes. 

Thus, with the passing of the glistening 
multitude, the day came when Brac gained 


his flanks as he lay immobile- 


example of brainless ferocity 


the point at which the river widened out into 
a noble loch, and there, with many miles of 
stagnant depths at his bidding, a new phase 
The smolts, guided by 
some mysterious instinct, stuck to their re- 
cognized migration route. The shoals did 
not split up and wander at random across 


of his life began. 
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BRAC OF THE BLUE UNDERWORLL 





lowed by her huddled train of ducklings. 
Then upward he would lunge, rising some- 
times half out of the water as he took the 
tail-end duckling, while the others fled in 
all directions, “peeping” their terror in re- 
sponse to their mother’s frantic alarms. So 
the mother which proudly led 
ten ducklings from her nest, was lucky if 


wild duck, 
she succeeded in sately rearing two. 

Brac’s next door neighbour was a pike of 
about the same size as himself, which was 
unfortunate, since neither was able to cleat 
the air by the effective process of swallow 
ing the other. they 
generally at night time, dashing through 
the shallow water with a rushing sound that 
could be heard half a mile away. The old 
man who lived at the point heard it, and 
lecided that a pike of unusual size must 
be responsible. Accordingly he threw out 

night-line, baited with a quarter-pound 


Repeatedly fought, 


trout. 
A little while later Brac 
beheld his neighbour behav- 


ing curiously. He was lying 
m the sand and corkscrewing 
over, 
now 


over and varying the 


process every and then 
by rising to the surface as a 
trout rises to Clearly 


he was in difficulties, so Brac 


a fly. 


sauntered up, whereupon the 
ther fish 
indeed he had good need to 


became franti 


That was the signal. For 
two hours Brac tried hard to 
swallow the other fish, but 
fortunately he did not suc 
eed in getting a fair start. 
Had he been able to do st 
the other fish would as 


suredly have choked him, for 
twas too big to swallow, and 
Brac’s backward slanting 
teeth did not permit 

lisgorge anything over which 
he had strained his accomm 
dating jaws, 


him to 


He simply had 
) go on with it or 


e 


t 


choke in 
attempt, as many pike are 
choked by trying to swallow 
brother or sister. But he very 
effectively tore the other pike 


to Tibbons, and a bold, bad 
band of little perch, which ¢ 
Were swarming round, ate up 
th ribbons. 
1499, 


Thus when the old man drew in his line 
he found at the end of it a tattered pike 
-kin—little, but the 
vertebra of a six-pound pike. 

This merely strengthened his opinion that 
a mammoth occupied the corner, so going 
with his boat he cast overboard half a dozen 
glass bottles, to each of which was attached 
a line terminating in six inches of twisted 
brass wire and a triangle hook baited with 
a small trout. 


indeed, head and 


Brac took one of the baits, 
and immediately set out for the open lake 
towing the bottle behind him. Dusk was 
settling, and the old man lost sight of the 
bobbing object of his quest ere he could get 
within certain distance of it. 

For three days Brac towed that wretched 


’ 





‘His strong claws sank deeply 
into the flesh of the 


fish ’’—p. 706 


DQ 
id bottle, swimming, resting, 
é a 
So swimming. He was easily able 
7 to drag it under, but the stead, 
* . 3 
_ pward tension prevented him 








THE QUIVER 


from remaining with it on the surface. 
he escaped the other pike [ do not know; 
nor do I know how he eventually got rid of 
that great triangle hook fast in his gullet. 
I only know that nearly a week later the 
bottle was picked up, still with its line in 
tact, five miles from the point at which Brac 
had taken the bait! 

Summer was getting on now, and the wild 
bird harvest was drawing to a close. Every 
day had found Brac larger and fiercer, and 
during his nocturnal wanderings it 
rarely that he met another of his kind so 
large that he had much to fear. There 
were, to be sure, pike of enormous size in 
that loch which would have swallowed Brac 
without hesitation, but these huge fish stuck 
for the most part to the murky depths, while 
Brac was still a creature of the light. 

One day—it autumn now—Brac, 
swimming far out in the lake, rose to the 
surface in order to skim off some floating 
matter, when a peregrine, on the look-out 
for diving ducks, chanced to catch sight of 
him as his dark back rose from the water. 
Evidently the peregrine mistook him for a 
diving duck, but at all the savage 
bird struck, prepared to inquire into the 
matter later on. His strong claws sank 
deeply into the flesh of the fish, and either 
he could not instantly withdraw them or it 
did him 





How 


Was 


was 


events 


do 


not occur to to so. Anyway, 
as Brac lunged downwards into the gloom, 
he took the creature of the sunshine with 


him. 

Down, down they went, a train of bubbles 
marking their course, and there, in the half 
light of that dim world to which Brac be- 
longed, the fish turned upon his 
assailant and worried it to bits. 

Hitherto Brac had killed only the young 
of wild fowl, but now that he had learnt 
that he was able to accommodate an adult 
bird nothing on that loch was safe from 
him—save the wild the 
black-backed gulls. 

That was a 


great 


geese and 


great 
severe winter, and bit by bit 
the loch froze over till only about an acre 
or so of the surface, and that at the point 
at which the river flowed in, remained open. 
Here the wild fowl congregated in thousands 
—bands of black-headed gulls, mallards, 
teal, pintail, and indeed almost every 
variety of inland wild duck known to this 
land. 

lt a very wonderful sight to watch 
them, especially at sundown, 


was 


1 


water shimmering vivid sapphire, the reeds 





the patch of 


+> 


/ 


06 


around bearded and crisp with frost, while 


sentinel-like at the corner, gaunt and 
hungry-looking, stood the  grey-coated 


heron. 
But, if one watched closely, one saw now 


and then a slight stampede among the 
glistening flotillas. It was only momentary 
and local—for indeed there was little to 


signify that the one which had disappeared 
had not dived of its own accord. 
went under—sometimes, 


wings 


It simph 

sure, with 
of alarm, 
dragged under by Brac, who had clutched 
its feet from below, or by one of his race 
who, like himself, had chanced to acquire 
the habit of hunting feathered game. 

Thus this living nightmare of a fish took 
his living toll, but, ere the ice von 
he all but lost his own life while hunting 
that crowded water. At this 
season the salmon were voyaging inland te 


‘to be 


erected and with a cry 


by 


was 


acre of open 
their upstream redds, and crossing the loch 
they stuck for the part to the old 
river bed, which the smolts had followed 


most 


down. 
Arriving at the at which the river 
flowed into the loch, the current told them 


point 


which to rest ere 
they resumed their upward climb, and so, 
the dotted wild fowl, 
o the sandy bed directly below was alive 
fish. And journeying 
land with the salmon were the great 


that this was the place at 


as surface was with 


with recumbent in- 


“sea 


otters ”’—following at the heels of the voyag- 
ing host as, eight months ago, Brac and 
his kind had followed in the train of the 
scintillating smolts. 

Jut how different these oreat fish, ab 


sorbed by the one desire to voyage upwards, 


from the flashing multitudes that Brac had 


followed! lt was hard to believe that they 
were of the same race, f the silver and 
sunlight had faded from their coats, they 
were heavy-jowled and took no interest in 
anything save the journey in hand. Food 


they spurned. Always they were travelling 


or resting. And it was lucky, too, that the 
desire for food had left them when they 
left the sea, for otherwise so many mon 


strous fish would have gleaned the waters 0! 
every living thing. 
Had that otter been hungry there would 


have been no escape for Brac, for they came 


face to face and stared into each other’s 
eyes. Then for the first time in his life, 
and I believe the last, fear fell upon Brac! 
He turned and fled as he had never fled 
before—-away under the i while the otter 














ranging wide, a silver train of bubbles rising of its ema iated condition far to seek, 
to the light, coursed him into deep for traversing its gullet just behind the 
water and there left him. For pike is a gills, so as totally to bar the passage of 
coarse fish and not worth pursuing save for 

the joy of the chase. | 


upwards 


To record Brac’s adventures one by one 
vould entail much that borders upon repe- \ 7Epen"n ce 
tition, so now we must leave him for a time 
to the murky depths which shrouded so i / 4 
much of his later life. The manner of i ptf co 
going is, however, worthy of record. Five | / 
years later, during one sweltering Septem-| | " 
ber day, two juvenile warriors, armed with \ | | \ \ 
bows and arrows made for them by their | \ a 
srandfather—the old man at the point—were \\ \ \ \ \ | 
hunting along the lake margin when one of | \ \ 
them saw what at first he took to be a sub- 


merged log lying in the shallow water \ 

among the rushes. Then, to use his own ae ~ \ 
lingo, he saw “twa een” glaring at him \ i 
from the near end of the log—a pike, a \ : 
mammoth pike, lying and sunning itself at x‘ 


the water's edge. 

The boy drew back, not a little afraid, 
for the sight of that dark and sinister brute 
was enough to have frightened a grown 
man, then he pointed out the monster to his 


brother, 


daring, both of them pulled taut their bows, 
and simultaneously the arrows sped their 


wav. 
Had 


assuredly have missed, but as it was the 
refraction of the water counteracted the in- 
accuracy, of one of the sharpened spears. 
Next moment there was a roar of water and 
a flash of grey as the great fish turned over 
and was lost from view. 

Brac dashed into deep water, where, at the 
scent of his own life’s blood, he turned 
savagely about, ready to destroy, and a band 
of banded perch fled like a flock of 
teed buntings for the cover of the 


rushes. 


A week 
angler, trolling a huge spoon bait 
behind his boat, hooked and landed 
a pike 
but which 
weighed 40 pounds. Nor was the cause wise, and heavy with entangled weed. 
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trembling a little at their 


aim been good they would 


or so later a_ visiting ‘He turned and fled as he 


had never fled before’”’ 


22 pounds in weight, 
for its length should have food, was a child’s arrow, protruding cross- 
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PY AUSTIN PHILIPS 


HROUGH the leaves of the great elm 
trees the hot August sunshine dappled 


Midland 


roadway and the cool brook brawled across 


the red-brown earth of the 
the pebbles beneath the old recessed bridge. 
A young man who had been transferring his 
personal impressions of these things to a 
thirty-by-twenty canvas got up from his 
amp-stool and retired a pace or two back- 
wards, in order to contemplate his work. 
It seemed to Indeed, it 
And 


towards 


him good 


semed to him very good. yet, 


strangely enough, having walked 


climbed the ancient 
sighed. Ile 
and brown-faced 


the bridge and havin 
parapet, he very definitely 
looked sO nic and clean, 
and lithe-bodied 
—that he 
sympathies 
him mad. 

Mad! Yes, most In the eyes 
of friends, Englishmen, countrymen, 
known 


Carrington Wiis an 


so overwhelmingly Britis! 


would have enlisted anyone’s 


even though they did not know 
certainly. 
rela- 
tions, all who had 
John 
among lunatics; 


chained, 


him in london, 


outsize hatter 
a veritable Bedlamite un- 
He, who before the war had passed at the 
top of the Indian Civil list and had chosen 
a home billet and had been appointed a 
Brahmin at St 
obscure 


Martin's, had requested an 
provincial postmastership ina 
minor Midland town 

And because he had serve 
and been several times w suunded, the 


larins, though aghast at hi 


i with distinction 
Man 
perversity, had 
grudgingly 


§ given him his way 


It was megalomania (they all said) which 


had broken him— sheer, unqualified megalo 
Mania brought about by the chance accept 
ince by the Royal \cademy of a picture 


unted } I 
ited when in hospital which had brought 
Mim great men’ praise 


Painting had been 
John Carrington's bent 


since baby hood. He 


had wanted (that was his point of view!) 
not to sh rk his « thice WOTK but to be 
rd of 

“OF ts feisure and h eedom He 





to Sramps 


rose with the lark, worked with crayon and 
with brush until breakfast, walked down to 
his pleasant pleasant little 
office, stayed there till one, and was free 
happy man!—to paint his fill in the 
until after 
(when postal pressure began again) on any 
old day that he chose. 
Yet (he had sighed, 


room at his 


wooded countryside tea-time 


you will remember 
John Carrington was not altogether happy 
I There 


He was spiritually very much alone. 
She had been quite 


had once been a girl, 
Her tastes were artistic and 
intellectual. But a small 
postmastership is not usually regarded as a 
Doris 
possessed social ambitions, was any 


a nice girl, 
country head 


‘wentleman’s billet,’ and Incledon, 
Who 
suited to walking the harder way. 
that she 
accompany him to Brinetown and that they 


had 


thing but 
So when John suggested should 
should essay “love in a cottage” she 
jibbed and thanked him and said “ No.’ 

Now a 
Ituman, intelligent and sympathetic young 
talk to The local 
and dreadfully 
The true artist has ever deep down 


young man—especially a very 


man—aust somebody. 


solicitors doctors were all 

dull. 

in him a certain kinship with the vagrant 

John Carrington, alike by inclination and 

necessity, had 

of walking and talking with tramps 
He found them deeply interesting. 


them. 


acquired the friendly habit 
There 


were, too, so many of Brinetown 


was on the main road betiveen the Cathedral 
Belboro and the great Midlan 
Murcester. He listened _ fre 
gave them 


Never did 
money, but he 


city ol 
centre ol 
quently to their stories. He 
food, often, at his 
he help them, though, 


went to the 


lodgings 
with 
sometimes tation to pay a sick 
tare 

He was just going te vack up his sketch 
and walk home to tea and thence down the 
hill to his office when he heard the sound 
of footsteps. He turned. A girl was coming 


man’ 


him, dustv and travel-staine 


towards 
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She wore no hat. Her hair was bobbed 
and curling. Her eyes were bright, blue, 
and careless. She walked like Beauty 
itself. Her skirt was threadbare. Her 
jumper was frankly ragged. On her back 
hung an apology for a rucksack, made, 
apparently, from an old horse’s nosebag 
plus a couple of passé leather straps. 

She stopped when level with the picture 
and looked at it closely for some time. 
Then she looked at its painter, still perched 
on the parapet ol the bridge. 

“Do you like it?” he asked her with that 
spontaneous friendliness towards humanity 
which was the basic thing in his nature. 

“Awfully!” 

“That’s good. Are you on a walking 
tour?” He glanced at the improvised 
rucksack rather dubiously. 

‘\ walking tour? Heavens, m 
tramping ! ” 

“Where to?” 

“The Hop Gardens—seven miles from 
Belboro.” 

“You’re going to pick there?” 

‘Yes--for a month or so. They don’t 
pay much, but they give one nightly shelter, 
so that at any rate one can always be 
certain of getting sleep and food.” 

He nodded comprehendinyly. They re- 
mained awhile considering one another: he 
from his vantage on the parapet; she, savs 
souci, in the road. Then his question 
came like whipcracks, swift, straightfor- 
ward, to the point. 

“You're out of a job, then?” 

te Ve 3.” 

“What are you?” 

““\ nursemaid. I was trained at a place 
in Hampstead—they called us ‘lady-nurses,’ 
though I’m sure we were a very vulgar 
tribe. I had a ‘place’ or two. But I 
hated them. .. .” 

“So you came out—on strike?” 

“FE xactly.” 

“What about your people?” 

“T haven’t got any--except a_ step 
mother. She was furious. She wouldn’t 
let me train as a secretary—as ] wanted t 
—and I’ve drifted from job to job since. I 
know I’m dreadful, but I simply can’t stand 
cities—and I hate being indoors.’ 





I’m 


John 3 Carringtor miled yinpathetic 
ally. He knew something about that feel 
ing—he, of all men, who had relinquished 
for a petty postmastership, a snug billet at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


“I’m going back into Brinetown,” he sai 


‘I'll pick up my traps and 


Nothing could be nic 
with her and began to 


her experiences in 


Walking together 





himself, by the strange 
living—they drew to th 


“Well, I go in 
ton friendlily, about 


added: “ Mayn’t 


In another mom 


Tea-things were on t 
rington rang the bell 
started, regarded tl 





dislike and disdain by those of her kit 


1 been a Civil Set 
Home had becom: impossible 


and sympatheti 





ralk 
no 


ate- 


ypen 
ugh 
floor 
om 


red, 
the 
kind 
and 
the 
and 
rl 
Ser- 
had 
re- 
Car 
ntly 
rret 
mv 
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came in. I’ve really enjoyed your visit. 


It’s done me good, I’m sure.” 
“And you've heartened and encouraged 


me. People are often so cruel. You’ve 
been quite different. I’m grateful 
awfully-——” 


“Vou needn’t be.” 

“But I aw. And your kindness gives me 
courage to ask you something now.” 

John Carrington started and looked at her. 

«] want you to bwy something.” 

“To buy something?” 

“Yes—this. You have it 


can cheaply. 


I’d far rather sell it than pawn it. Look. 
Here it is!” 

Her hand entered a_ skirt pocket and 
brought out a gold thing. It was a wrist- 
watch—quite a good one worth, even in 
pre-war days, not less than five pounds 


john Carrington dubiously examined it. It 
was made by a well-kt 

“How much do 
aske 1 her. 


“Two pounds.” 


wn firm. 


you want for it?” he 


“Why, you'd get that at least from a 
pawnbroker.” 

“T know T should. But I loathe to do it 
—the watch was given me by my father. 
It might go to scmeone horrible. I can’t 
bear to think about it. And vet I must 


have the money. Vo buy it, I beg!” 

John Carrington stood there hesitant. 
Yet he felt her 
lecided, 


core He 
After 
all, he was human, and a bargain is a bar- 


honest to the 
therefore, to obiige her. 
gain to most of us; 


could 


was rapidly 


and there was a young 
birthday, 
while at 


sister he 
which 


the same 


send it to on a 
coming nearer, 
time it made him happy to be 
doing someone a good turn. 

“All right,” he said suddenly. “I'll give 
you what you ask for it.” 

“Thank 


eagerly 


you!” The girl’s eves lighted 
and so beautifully and gratefully 


that what he was doing became doubly and 


trebly pleasant to him, “You're a good 
sort. You're different from everybody 
like no one else l’ve met! 


He laughed and handed her the Brad 
burys, and took and pocketed the watch. 
Then they went downstairs together. Out 
side the house they separated. 

John Carrington reached his office and 
put the watch in a drawer there, to await 
his young birthday, and despite 
his Preoccupations he thought more than 
once of the tramp. She had 
Creature—really and truly 


sister’s 


been a nice 


womanly and 


human. He wondered, as the days passed, 
how she was getting on in the Hop Gardens, 
Had it not been for his painting he might 
even have y¢ led out to see. 
He had a reminder of 


shot tly. 


her, though, 
A few days later, one of the dis- 
trict surveyors, a hide-bound Mandarin who 
could find no with his office, for it 
shone like a new pin and the staff was dis- 
ciplined to perfection, but who could not 
understand a had sacrificed such 
prospects at St. Martin’s (and who grubbed 
for motives with a muckrake), was paying 
a brief visit of inspection, and was talking 
in Carrington’s There came, pre- 
sently, a knock on the outer door of it— 


fault 


man who 


room. 


Which opened on the public office—and a 
man in uniform appeared. 
** Good Mr. 

said. 
‘‘Good morning, superintendent,’’ the 


young postmaster answered. 


morning, Carrington,’ he 


** Excuse me, gentlemen, for interrupting 


you. But I’ve come to ask after a young 
woman who was on tramp through here 
some days ago. She’s a_ suspected 


+B) 


character. . 


“Really!” 


“Yes, sir. And the rector told me that 
he’d seen her going with you into your 
lodgings.’”’ . 

‘* He's quite right, superintendent.” 

‘She was begging? 

‘*Not a bit of it. I met her on the road 
and walked along with her. I was sorry 
for her—-very—and so I gave her some tea 

‘*At your rooms, Mr. Carrington?’’? The 


interruption came from the postal surveyor 
who had been | 


Ven, eat 


seemed very nice and quiet 


istening very intently. 


Lankester. Why not? She 


‘She tried to sell you a gold watch, I 
expect’ ’’ went on the superintendent 

‘She did sell it to me.” 

‘* What!” 

““Yes, | gave her two pounds for it.” 


John Carrington opened the top left-hand 
drawer of the desk and produced the article 
in question. 
when she 
Safety, 
The 


The postal 


‘[ was just coming down here 
and I 


”? 


sold it me, stuck it, for 
in this drawer. 
erintendent 


police su} examined it. 


surveyor looked most grave 
**Is it stolen, superintendent? ’’ he asked 
consequentially 

don’t know, sir All we do 


is that she offered it to a 


That we 
know number of 


people on the road between Derby and here, 


71% 
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nd t ] ‘ er ISpICclo \ lw e } st 

iny ot } ed it-and we's er lt ili Lough 
asked to keep a OOK out I he } i ott the reputation « 

The superintendent asked other questions eing strong, t t efficient, severe 
and took number and details of the watch 1 thoroughly j 
He went out, leaving it on the table \l Good , | ( a 
Lankester, a Mandar ot Mandarin-, | 
picked it up, turned it over, and shook his Good m« 23. ounes j 
head nswered 

“Mr. Carrington,” he said eravely Chere wi ! ‘ handshz 

Yes, Mr. Lankeste1 John Cat te mt t offered 

“T think vou have behaved verv foolish own arm-cha oft 1. the 
You ought to have known bette: You have used t. mot " < into it 
been indiscreet You have ittracted attel tien takin t tood be le t 
tion, and so have got yourself talked about lesk ' 
You have brought vourself and, therefore \ ence oO 1 | M Ark : 
the department to disrepute, locally I looked rae ‘ tmaste 

all have to report the incident to M ‘ t ( ‘ 
Scudamore Mr. Scudamore was the head \l ( neton, the olde 
postal Inve r of the whole po tal district ou . 


“The idea of a man in your ofticial positi nt | 


1! } 
walking and talkin with tramps—z e I | eve 
tramp nd tak them to tea at his \nd of “4 
rooms!’ * Neve 


The zealous Mandarin then departed “But of 
John Carrington wa alone He at at his “ ¥es. § d t te-barr 


desk awhil n ther rt p to walk about m 


“*My daughter,” said Mr. Arkwright, smiling. 
‘Rosamund, your Good Samaritan’’’ 
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deceived 
you. She wasn’t ‘on the rocks’ when you 


tan. Mr. Carrington, I fear she 


met her. She was doing a series of articles 
—tramping from Newcastle to Bristol on 
behalf of The Daily Mockbird... .” 
“And trying, father, to sell a gold watch 
to suspicious people, and tailing hopelessly 
till I met one trustful man.” 
John Carrington, red all over, looked at 
her, bewildered but more charmed. M1 


\rkwright pondered him, smiling. Then 
he picked up hat and stick. 
“Mr. Carrington,” he said. “My 


daughter is in your debt. I want you to 
allow me to pay a very small instalment 
of it by taking you to the Angel for some 
luncheon, I’m staying over-night. Befor 
tea I shall go and take a brine bath—-so 
you and she can have a talk.” 

John Carrington accepted with alacrity 
They had coffee after lunch on the hotel 
lawn. Mr. Arkwright went away presently 
to his brine bath. His daughter accom- 
panied John to his lodgings to look at his 
latest work. 

She examined his pictures and criticized 
them as one who knew what she said. He 
wave her tea a second time. The maid, 
who had regarded her with such hostility 
on the occasion of her previous visit, did 
not recognize the ex-tramp. 

“Was it good fun, tramping?” he asked 
her presently, feeling that he had made her 
talk too long about his pictures. 


“Fun!’’ she answered him. ‘ Well, 
hardly. Great—indeed infinite—experience ; 
but fun is scarcely the word for it. The 
tramps themselves I loved . . . and the 


matrons at the unions were kindly. It was 


the people—the poor people—the class who 
were not tramping but living on the way- 
side in 


greatest disdain.” 


cottages who treated me_ with 

“Did you try to sell the watch to them?” 

“Not to them. But to richer people 
well-to-do travel'ers on the road. They 
thought it was stolen. The police tracked 
me and ahead of me. I was 
actually then let go again. 
You were the only so-called ‘ gentle person ’ 
who treated me as a human being. You're 
different from everybody. .. .” 

“T rather thought you were,” said John 
Carrington, speaking very quickly. 

“Did you? That is really very nice of 
you. Why were you so awfully kind to 
me?” 


*phoned 
arrested 


“Because you were vou.” 


“And you were you?’ 

* Yes--and being lone] 
pathetic. og 

“Are you lonely: 

‘I should just say so. You know 
step I took—giving up my official prosp. 
and burying myself : 

“Yes, why did you?” 


here, I felt syr 


“Because of my work. Because of a gr 
inward impulse. 
my heart.” 

Miss Arkwright nodded and sat look 
at him. There were tears in her beautii 
bright eyes. 


I obeyed the counsel 


They were tears not of serr 


but of sympathy—such as_ strivers 
always for the strong. And John Carri 
ton Was aware, now, ol the magni 


reaction which she gav 


which was his and her gift from Fate. 
*[ don’t wonder,” she said 

“And what you dared to do 

show in your picturé they don’t slop ov 


present 
has begun 
You must give a 


r hev sh« ww power. 


in London when the spring comes, | 
help you I have influence—and friends 

He thanked her They sat on some tin 
talking. He took her back to the hot 


In the morning she left with her fatl 
so dined 
them, went to see them to the train. A 
started, Miss Arkwright leaned forward 
said these stimulating words 

*¢ Work and despair not.’ * He who w 
can,’. you know. ‘You have only to bl 


on your hands.’ ” S 

If John Carrington 
lonely, he, who at last had tasted true s\ 
pathy, lived now for six months in des 


John Carrington, who had al 


before had be 


wastes. But he worked—heavens, hou 
worked !—like a man should work in 
heyday. He wonderful lett 


to a woman journalist 


wrote als 
town 


” show ” came 
Bond stre 


In appointed season h 
at a well-known gallery in 
He applied for, and 
leave. The 


got, a 
good, and pec 
since M 


work was 
were waiting there to say so 
Arkwright, who herself 
had passed the 


yrote art criticisr 
word to a multitude 
friends. 


When it closed, and he was bulging 


pocket, he went down one Sunday to lunch 
Berkhamsted, and 
took his daughter afterwards for a tram] 


with Mr. Arkwright at 


among the hills. They had tea at an 


in a village It was a vers 


him, how she filled 
him with new strength because of characti 


fortnight 
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MAN WHO TALKED TO TRAMPS 





“Youre not talking much,’ she 


said much _ personality We've got to walk 


n suddenly. alone.” 
“No. I’m thinking, John Carrington “Oh, but 

answered her. “I’ve come to a_ great “Let me finish. You did me a good turn 
h decision.” some time ago. Let me do you a good turn 
ts “Really!” to-day I'm ford of you. I admire you. 
“Yes. You know I dared much once to 1 don’t love you—when I marry it will be a 
leave London and take my Brinetown billet much weaker man. And you—when you've 
mat and get more freedom for my _ painting. ucceeded, if you're true to the finest things 
of Well, I’m now going to advance on it.” in yourself—-you’ll choose a woman, very 





























“You mean give up the Civil Service? 


99 


feminine, one whom you'll vearn to protect. 





ng she asked. People like you and I don’t really need 
ful “Exactly.” each other. We can only meet and chee? 
ow , “Have you any private income?” each other ... like ships that pass in the 
eel “Not a farthing. But I’ve brains, night.” 
ig- ’ energy, ambition, plus a certain amount cf John Carrington did not answer. He 
nt initiative ...and I’ve made mvself sure knew, in his heart, she spoke truth. And 
led of a living. I shall certainly never starve. presently she rose, and he accompanied her 
ter I'm going now to France, somewhere not in the direction of her father’s home. 

too far from Paris and all the great \t the corner of the road she stayed bim 
ly galleries of the world.” and there gave him her hand. For a space 
to Miss Arkwright sat perfectly — silent they regarded each other--as equal alone 
el There were tears of sympathy in her eyes. regards equal, and as throne considers 
Ow [There were tears also of admiration—such throne 
ll, admiration as a woman of character feels— “Good-bye, then,” he said. “ You'll write 

| feels invariably—for a single-minded, hard- to me?” 
me striving man. “Rather \nd you to me?’ 
tel “You’re doing right—trebly right,” she “Of course I shall It’s been wonderful 
> made answer presently “You are doing luck, our meeting. You don’t know hoz 
what your own heart dictates. And all true you've encouraged me.” 

: Progress comes through daring. You are “And vou we. You’re a real man.” 

sure bigly to win through.” \nd you’re a real woman.” 

‘Thank you. Thank you.” John Car- “Am 1?” She threw up her _ head 
BES ringtor.’s hand shot out and grasped het proudly and squared her shoulders and 
low hand. “It’s like you. You're alive—so smiled as though she hid perhaps more than 

of help. It’s half through you I’m she was showing “I’m glad. Good-bye, 

e succeeding ” 4) ce More “ 

7 “Ts it? She turned swiftly and left him. John 
“Yes, yes. You know it is. You stimu Carrineton watched her down the road. At 
" late me so tremendously. You always send the gate of h on he stopped and 
hic me back to my work full of eagerness. | turned and waved to him... and dis- 
i want to make t permanent His voice ippeared from view 

Was eager, quick, and tremulous ‘Won't He stood there, rooted, for a minut 
: you risk it and come with me You’ve Then he swung round on his heel. Men of 
ol i 7 work. We shan’t bore each other. his calibre act q kly. He returned to 
ht’s We re such perfectly splendid friends.” Brinetown that night. 

‘ Miss Arkwright sat silent for a little \ week later—his resignation given and 
hiss he she slowly turned. She shook het accepted he dr w his final pounds of pay. 
ms. re gently but decidedly Her eves were The same night saw him on the steamet 

pt | shining through her tears bound for Dieppe bound for a little 

“My dear man,” she said, “it’s impossible Norman village, to work, to commune with 
in ris ise we're suc h friends--impossible his soul 
nch cause we so stimulate each other, taken Lonely he would be Risks he was taking 
and 7 ‘small doses—impossible because in big risks tremendous. But, true to his best 
my Goses we should ger on one another’ instincts, trustful in himself and greatly 
inn at We were never meant to be lovers. daring, he was going to win through bigly 
“eve too much character We've too like a man. 
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WHY THE NIGHTINGALE 





SANG IN THE MORNING 





eiguing Colour-Queet the garden, 
a “Colo Ou | eve tail te 
or ber duc | tut | do not 
if I ti blo nN 1 tho-e of 
lender va~ = filled to 
the brim with coe p! r water, and 
set upt he desk at \ ! L write 
She sto me the R Standard of 
G len, and we ft the Standard 
n the and 11 vind, unfurled; 
e d ak it 1 its place ot 
ear wv ol 
| m | carried a 
=p \ e 4 mine The 
Pee id lett t company ot 
the su! ood red as that sun himselt 
t sett nd tH it. as sie 
r Vk michtily 
I 1 LV vho 1S a vel 
flow pe < ) t a | self 
pol 


The Mischief-Making Starling 





Pp ure had 

of that old 

Ss nd I ) . the | riing, whom 
I heard cl kling, gibing and gitter- 
ge ¢ t it te ( es on. the 
s¢ H ' eside him 

, en he ha 
et ( by the ears, and he it 
\ 1 ted the 1 chiet by 

' P — 

| 1 the spray ot 

lit ( rn ( Rem«e bering this 

1 1 ve 1 re wisely in 
¢ I ( erself until 

had vered from her tar 


‘ f} Cr e under her 
| i ' 
| isple re Hadn't yo 
er ( ‘ t oft vou 
confidante MM 
f € \ essamine, of whose 
) v1 ‘ i that you 
he } Ir} 
I ) health! 
ty ¢t t +} | 
iffy, tol co-reeking room 
Irs within Ist \ poor, 
s , | , 
\ 1 ‘ ’ umption 
( eat that hould 
Hever be 14 fror ' ! } 
away f{ e Fresh An 
l am lot convent-bred or con- 
¢ ; : 
} I ve 1 if no airs 
about 7 
) perior educa mv high 
Cy T : 
is or n famil My folk 
Cams 
Inally—I make no secret of 
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arden, but I have come to that 
tion only by no dese1 Exce} 
crimson Rhododendro nd she 
more moon ot hose ¢ rse 
a Wa\ side gush Or, COarst st 
mere tree, and no dainty flows 

| im without a rival \« 
would think of compari! I R 
me, tor b comp: ) wit 
smallest Peony the R l a 
thing in size You had better a 
about your d dy tnend. the 
ingale, though I should say tl 
ines by night be | 
shabbily dress that s a 
to be seen 1 the dav Oy pe 
is that he fancies himself oO 
singer tl e won't condesct 
perform wl there are other ve 
and an orchestra, and s n 
strum on ( i 
having the audier 1 the dy 
to himself WI ( t 
instead of com ng here 
ne 
Off to the Nightingale 

lt ie Peor mpe was b 
aay © We Od off | I 
woods Wh earcn o ( \ 

lL was time 
tor one m k the N 

i soldier, S( \ 
cover, Che ( ‘ est pe 
tion b an ¢ , Be we 

leat f <« ¢ yured x 
mate ( | 
ccolout 1 ‘ 

ota bira o1d l 

nd tar-tet d it ( 

Ke me t every ) W 
econ t | i 1 

mufti, O ot SErVE 
birds t] ) rece 1 
formato! \ ( 

‘open ord t 
artillery liamond n 
which our n often moved 
Wal n | Is Or COI 
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3ird “Speciat Re 


member of 
or “Militia 


a_ few 


some 


unit, which erves 
months annu 


after, and _ for 


illy, returning 
the rest of the 


civil life. Even so the members 
corps seem to be detailed to act 
in “file (front and rear rank 


scouts or snipers, tor one 


Nightingales 
“on parade.” If a Nigh 
depot, drill yard or 
be I failed to 
easy to locate the 
his 
find him on this occa 


never 
tingale 
barrack ground 
have 
Nightingale 
Only by his song 


sion. All the 


song 


( ept by 


is habitually abr 





aad at night. 


them seemed to suspect that | was no 


took to be an old vrievance by 


scandalized Jackdaw by the 


ribald songs afte idnight, and 


conductec folk, human 


} 
i 
were abe 1, 


A Nasty Caterpillar 





Iw not 1 e fortunate wh 


yet 


locate it. Nor 


when 


-eTve 


only 


here 


vear, to 
of his 
singly o1 
bird) as 
does not see then 


operate in platoons, companies or battalions. 








seen 


r¢ gimental 


} 
there 


himself, ex 


did 


bette 


telling m 


dence a church, too!” interpolated th 


bawling o 


addre 


some ot 


e 


pointedly, and as if h uspected me to 1} 
the offender, about a man who once dis 
turbed Mr. and Mrs. Jackdaw and _ the 
voung family slumbers—“and our resi 


morning 


Il had explored copse, glade, and wood, 
making inquiries of other birds who re 

ferred me to the Night Policeman, the 
Owl, and more than hinted that birds who 
kept respectable hours could not be expected 
to know anything of a class of person who 


than I ought to be in inquiring for the 
address of such a bird. A Jackdaw, who 
said he had once lived in a town, Wa 
particularly unpleasant, and aired what 


« 


‘ 


as well as feathered, 


ing my inquirv to a Caterpillar, whe 


quite nasty about and said that the per- 
son who went around looking for a Ni ght 
ingale-—unless. if a man, with a gun, if a 
boy, with a catapult deserved to have a 


apult turned 
best,” I 
‘to give up the idea of 


gun or a Cat upon himself 


Perhaps it will be said to myself, 


aving a call upon 


the Nightingale by daylight, and to wait 
until the night—it looks Itke being a stil] 
one, as well as warm, and the moon rises 





carly—when, without bothering to find 
lives, I can trace 


icket by his 


where he 


him to his th 


ris far-awayv bird note whic 
could have come from 
tther bird than e N 
inga 
Th your lovely 
vocali-t, the Jackdaw 
i 1 Vv; talking 
about ‘ ] 1wain, and 
thi t ec morning 
Not he means any 
thing worse than a milk jug, but to 
‘Sing a song ot ¢ ( . ss 
a to sing a ( pence t 
which I have heard human tolk prattle 
to their children connexiolr 
four-and-twenty blackbirds No wonde 
our children grow up as greedy as they 


ig boy whizzed a ste 


vhen told that 


are cru an unfeelir 


at me this very mornit 
four-and-twenty blackbirds, baked in a ple, 
form ‘a dainty dish t et before a king’! 
It blackbirds, why and | 
have before now heard en } | 
1Zin rook pie ' So none of 1 is sale 
irem your ereed 

The Jackda vy fl i s tau, as 
imply his disgust with things 


and flew away 
Again | heard the Ni 


from some far thicket, and again I set off 
to find the retiring bird-soldier. The t 
dangerous hour of a yidier’s day 
preceding dawn, for then it is that, wl 
cover of dark, an enemy moves stealtl 
upon him Dawn ome, and d ht 
abroad, he relaxes hi ilance, and 5 it 
was perhaps that I was able to approach 
and listen to the Nightin unobsel 

A nearly as I can | will et down tne 
burden of what he sane, but first to Say 
that, as with flowers, so with birds. Som 
of us only look upon the flower we love 





a | 














eR 


- 


WHY THE NIGHTINGALE SANG IN THE MORNING 








Others look into that flower’s soul, and sce 
hidden there, perhaps, the thought which 
God had in mind when He called the flower 
into being. 

And so with bird-song. I am not speak- 
ing now of bird-call or bird-cry, which, as in 
the case when we human beings shout at, 
call to, or hail each other, conveys a grect 
ing, an intention, a wish, a request, or a 
But 


some of us no more than a sound, more or 


command. whereas bird-song is to 
—— @ ¢c 7 P | « ] } ‘+ ; 
less pure, sweet, and musical, to others it is 


a language which they have, if slowly, 
learned to decipher and to translate, as 
from another language, into human speech. 
A few can not only interpret, but can 
understand the whole meaning and message 
f the song, and for the reason that they 


have not only heard, with the 


flowers—have seen into the bird’s soul. 


but-—as 


The Nightingale’s Song 


Now to 





tell of the 
To hear him at his best, as chorister, one 


Nightingale’s song. 


MIUS 


ye present In Nature's own cathedral, 


not at matins nor at 
Vespers, but at some 
igh celebration, as 


it were, ol 
midnight 


when 


Mass, 


all 


choristers 


othe 
are 
hushed, and 
save tor the 
organ accom 
paniment ot 
the wind = no 
other 


obs oO! 


sound 
soars 
in the vast 
the 
moonlit 


( hance | 


ness ot 





Heard thus, 

with Old 

Night as a 

back ground, 

1 rather as 

his echoing 

sounding- 

; hoard, when 
iyi every breeze 


ruffled pool 1 
a shaken censer from which t 
of prayer are ascending, and 
World herself seems at her 


ie Incense mist 
when the very 
oes “sigue orisons—heard 

~ “Ss voice is that of Nature’s High 


7'9 


Priest, stand- 
ing before 
Nature’s own 
altar, and 
pouring outto 
Nature’s God 
the 
thoughts, the ~ 
and 
aspira- 


heart- 


prayers, 
the 
tions of us 
all. 

Bat that 
morning itwas 








not the voice of 
H i e h Priest, 
nor of chorister 
nor Of celebrant ; 
but of Nature Wi 
herself to which 

| was listening, 


starshine. 


and 


for sunlight, moonbeam 


and 
the tenderness of twilight and. the 


windsigh and rainfall, dawn sunset, 


majesty 
of moonless midnight skies were interwoven 
into the song. 


He swept the wide gamut of the twenty- 


four hours in a few staves. The day was 


at dawn with that first cold-clear, delicate, 
shaken trill. Night stirred, shivering on het 


couch, and knew that she must prepare to 


deps rt. 
The Great World Poised 
TI en, 


song 





more ethereal still, the pulsing 


seemed to hold the great world poised 


as a crystal globe is poised upon the sum 


mit of an upspringing fountain jet ot water 


between light and= dark. Bush, erass 


’ 
himse i. were 


half- 


and tree, even the bird-singe1 
wan, watery, unearthly 
ralds the 


Then, as if the shadow upon the sun had 


seen in the 


light which he sun’s eclipse. 


suddenly been withdrawn, the song-rays 


became, as it were, sun-rays, and God's glad 


world was ablaze’ with noonday brilliance 
and heat. 

Next, the music fe it was sad and long 
drawn now—as with the slowing of pulse, 
the slackening otf spirit, the heaviness of 
body which come with late noon 

Chen again it deepened, and was colour 
rather than carol—colour that seemed to 
wash and to enfold the world in sunset- 


waves of crimson and gold. 
all—tirst 
moon lay 


night enjoin 


Now the most wonderful song of 
of twilight-pearl, when a slender 


like a finger upon the lip of 
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ing slience, and as 


saw the 


in the light of day, I 
oon, though but a 


yht that moon must 


r upon the hand of 


God, phe ld to hush the world to hearke n. 


Through Silvern Gates of Twilight 





ot twilight one 


born I I yng inte the vast pavilion 
tT n vhat the Nightinga 
in t enin tar atloa 
n y ( I ( n ent but slowl 
fadin ol I ht ski and ot 
purple i { and awful n 
none a n \ I rads 
Th I I 
wonder ar nh | 
i . | 





he lade answe 
tor the flow 
ded in 
eaded t tha 
Ni of the ¢ 
I nt Kl wh 
So wearied are } 
) i = the ‘ 
t It lor i¢ t 
i ba Lie 
ey deep an 
iv for t 
I n 





The Day and the 


\ } 


curtained, 


side. 

Sut 
withdraw 
and from 
and dust 


on what 


Floating on the Sea of Fternity 





ul K-SOV 
Nat 1 
} 
der 
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pond to 
n 
I 
Sea 
( 
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- | The Riddle 
: | of Russia 








Little Mites kept alive by the **Save the Children Fund” 


Europe’s Nightmare 
By 
George Godwin 


Revolution we have been hoping 
But the Russian riddle 


Who can solve it? Do we really understand the problem? 


This article will, at least, give the elementary facts. 


Year after year since the Russian 
against hope for some light in darkness. 
remains. 

Ht. tide of progress that carried the 
other countrie t kurope forward trom 

| barbarism to culture passed over Rus 

j i er a reat and immovable rock 

impervious to social, political and religious 

uence 

Lon atter the emancipation of the 

asantry ot the re-t of the Continent the 
Russian peasant remained the chattel of hi 
master, and emancipation in 1861, without 
. the liberalizing influences of education, did 
e to im] h yn 
n The political syste vas that of Abso- 
lism, with the Tsar as Autocrat, whilst 
" Church followed the 


Byzantine path of 
isolation. 


| People as Cattle 


- It was Peter the Great \ ho said, Och 

European people s on 
gs, but I have to do 
r centuries the autoctr at 
ted as though this dictum of 


of great Peter 
re true. The who have 


treat human 


And 


\¢ rulers of Russia 






vith « attle.” 


id tite ate 1 llions 


bee } } , . 

Nin the past, and will again be in th 
ture, the oOurce of the Weg h of this ore 
LTain growing count ‘ n 1 


1493 





was the 
] 


uiers. 


how 
ich actuated their 


opportunity of proving wrong 


estimate of them wh 


lf they became debased and brutalized it 


was the logical sequence to this agi ng 
ppression, Kven to-day the Russian 


illiterate, with 


handicrafts 


peasant 1s too often quite 


only an extraordinary talent fot 


to offset his tremendous handicap. 


Before the Revolution his one conception 
of his function in the State was to obey 
those in authority over him; to do that and 
to work desperately to meet the incessant 


demands of the tax gatherer. 


Blind Obedience 
To 





what extent this blind obedience was 


carried may be judged by the following 
storv of an incident which occurred shortly 
before the last of the Tsars ascended the 
throne. 

“What,” asked a commanding officer of 


” 


a raw recruit, “is military discipline? 


“Tt means, your Exceilency, that a sol 
has got to do exactly 


tells him, only 


’ 


diet what his superio1 


t 


itticer nothing against the 
Tsay ” 


Richt nd now e how 
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Take your cap, bid farewell to your 
comrades, and go and drown yourself in 
the lake there. Look sharp!” 

In this instance, as related by Dr. Dillon, 
the wretched man went immediately to carry 





out. 


out the order and was only saved at the last 
minute by the arrival of a sergeant sent to 
stop him. 

This story suthc 


ordinary 


es to illustrate the extra 


passive acceptanc: of injustice 


, 
hardship and rcilessness that character- 
izes these simple folk 

And it is a characteristic which is set 
ing them to-day to some purpose in that 


f the Volga valley where they 


Vast region 


re experiencing taminpe on an unpre 


dented scale. 


For the Sake of the Children 


“Often themselves starving,” said a 





ber of the American Relief Organization, 
‘it is most touching to see how these pi 
people discipline themselves against tl 


to 


















such thing in the world as 
comfort. 


Therefore his senses became blunte 


justice an 


uC 


} f 








course of time f nN to be reg e 
by the rest of Euroy silent, sut 
enigma 

Io the Western mind the character of +t 
Slav, with his ad I Sl Ic, Turkish 
and Finnish blood, pl nted diff. 
culties. Al] wit! n s horance, 
and perhay Poat, th an 
peasant becam hing of a mystic. It 
Is a qual 
sad, plaintive : LV 
ng, and = suggest too, t n 

nygin Or ', for 


A Strange Human Enigma 
This strange human e1 ms ble 


tf runnin n 








nd 


nd 
ed 


ng 


ble 





f 

\V r§ 
ade 
: 

1e1ay 











of cruelty and chao 
Vv that word, the 
country was delivered 


into the hands of m«¢ 
incapable 


effort 


itterly 
onstructive 


unless the precept ol 


Bukunin that “ The 
desire tO destroy 

the same time 
reative desire’ hye 


accepted as sound. 


Just as it was the 


peasantry who bore 
the burden of — the 
Tse ‘Ss rég m¢ 

they wW the ( ef 


sufferers at the hand 


of these mad exper 





menters 


Preseminently 
Agricultural 


When thinking of 


Russia and Ru 





THE RIDDLE OF RUSSIA 








** Red 


) CAT 
id the f that R e-eminently 
h agric i count the Weaith ol 
( no m anulac 
€ nd commerce the land itselt 
1 th rm or g I 
tha Illes s ve been paralysed 
y the destruction of factories and the de 
ne of private er ise was bad enough, 
ut worse was that the great grain-growing 
rovinces should be bi ht to ruin. 
It will be re -d that the Soviet 
Governme t ed a form of requisition- 
g; in o \ s n order to get the 
( | Cssary to Carr 
some semDiatr ernment, unendad 
g Ss were le upon the resources 
€ peasantry 


idea ot the re 





me cities to the rural 
gleaned from the fa 
sovern I ( 
€ ere t | 

Some rin ) 

‘Ue 149,000 > tile 
one of the seve’r il l] 
Silke os 
tes which brought 
I Nn of the pe isan 





4S Months hen the 
the snow 


lative importance of 
( nmunities mav be 
the Tyea 


pire, some 23,000 


t that in 


ries, against 


d the land or followed 


e handicraft indus- 
In no inconsiderable 
wealth during the 
land lay deep unde) 


Like a Swarm of Locusts 





To the requisitions 
be added the earl; 


11eT 


of the Soviet must 


lepredations of the 


Guare 


Doling out Relief Stores 


tecting a consignment of food. 


armies of Denekin and Koltchak, which ove 
ran the most fertile wheattields of Southern 
and Eastern Russia like a horde of locusts 
At this crisis of the life of Russia 
came the final blow of outrageous fortune 
The normal rainfall of sixteen inches be- 
tween the months of October and June fel] 
to three inches in The result was 
famine—famine an area bigger 


rural 


1921. 
over 
the British Isles and involving the lives of 
some thirty million peasants. All that fer 
tile land through which the Volga flows fo1 
miles, from Viatka and Ufa in the 
north to the Crimea and Caspian Sea in the 
south, was involved 

Now it is suggested that the problem of 


2,325 





Russia is the problem of setting her 
peasantry on their feet. To this end the 
several organizations for relief work are 
thinking not only of the immediate and 
pressing needs of the stricken people, b 
also of to-morrow. 
The Obvious Duty 

It were worse than useless to feed these 


people to-day and let them die to-morrow. 
So obvious is the right solution that even 
the Soviet Government is doing all in its 
power to undo the mischief for which it is 
principally responsible 

If famine is to oided in 1923 then 
these fertile fields must be brought back to 
their old productivity 


be av 
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That, aside from the humanitarian aspect 
yf the task, is the aim of the organizations, 
3ritish, Continental and American, to get 
into Russia the seed for this spring. It ha 
been remarked that in the past the bulk of 
Russia’s wealth came from the peasants. It 


vas something of a grim joke with the 

rulers of old Russia that they extracted 
uch oney from men who had so litth 

Under the old régime the peasant produced 


ufficient, despite his imetticient methods ot 


farming, to p ide tor himself all the 
necessary comlorts of infe. That he o 
ften starved was because this wealth wa 
filched from him to ive to the foreign 


Between the foreigner in need 


neap corn 
~ corn and his Government in need ot 
noney the peasant starved. 

But all that is past. The present pligh 
of a large section of Russia’s peasantry is 
he result of causes which are known, un 


iecrs ood and remediable. 
What of the Future ? 


What does the future hold for him? 
It is suggested that it holds and for the 
} 





first time in the history of these people, a 
history going back to the days of the 


Scythians political power 

Upon what is such a prediction based? it 
may be asked. Well, it is based upon the 
fact that must never be lost sight of, that 
Russia is) pre-eminently an agricultural 


country; that the old iniquitous system of 


\bsolutism is gone; that the immovable rock 
hat stood for so long against the tide ot 
progress now reduced to its component 
irts become as sand 

Out of this malleable material, sooner o1 
jater, there must come coherence and de 


rn, for it will be worked upon by minds 
hitherto held in ignorance but not lacking 
In Canada to-day one of the most aston 


hing things in the political life 





country is the rise of the political party | 
known as the United F ; 


armers., Canada 
like Russia, is pre-eminently an agricultura| | 
countrv: her wealth in the hands of th 
who produce it \nd they are becoming 
political party of eat and increasir 


fluence. 

So it may be in the future when educat 
has leavened the min renerations, 
the term wooshi no rer synony 
with ignorance and stupidity. Then R 





will pass from the nds of dreamers ; 
visionaries to the hand f those to 
-he rightly belongs, to the people wh 
tilled her rich black il through th 


the peasants. 


The Shadow of the Hand of Death 








To think of Russia to-di is to think 
famine. That is ine i , for the 
of the hand of deat! ipon the wl { 
Europe, closin it the prospect of a f 
that has in it mor f hope than the trag 
of to-day promises. 

When those dark fiel f death ar 
more vellow in t in, en on 
he pt isan t atts 
village, nnil urving / 

Wwe ing, spinn I 
We hall ! rk 1 tl eal 
famine as alrea ( kil back 

the dark di: rt on ot a ¢ 

ful past ylout ) hues of a | 

} cr pre n 

The p er fro f | 

xploiters e tran 

ealth f ( n 1, th 
it education e darkn 
ignorance—the erhap t 






















































— 





Inon 


ay 
Margarei Peterson. 


“ Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
Toi, qui n’a pas damour ?” 
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a47 > ~ > 
SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 
J —" . ; 
- Aut her life Ninon had pose a pose of superb frivolity. This had been a source of infinite annoyance to her m 
sunt, Miss Susan Dobson, a grim, silent spinster. Miss Dobson was puritanical, Ninon felt herself to be ornament 
: —and trom an early age their natures had clashed. Yet Miss Dobson loved Ninon, whose mother, a chorus g 
HOW some travelling company, had deserted her husband soon after the birth of the child. Baby Ninon had been left on 
P John Dobson’s hands—and he, helpless, had passed on the charge to his sister, afterwards dying. And then, one ’ 
. Ul when Ninon was sixteen, her mother came back and claimed her—and Ninon had chosen to go away to the 
ture she did not know rather than remain with the aunt who had reared her, 
The choice was to be regretted. Life with her mother and her stepfather was sordid in the extreme. They go 
e to South Africa, where the mother dies. On the voyage home the ship is wrecked and Ninon is saved very roma 
lly by a young man, Dick Sutley. Their rescuers think they are married—and Dick suggests they shall marry ind 
lhey marry, but all too the seeds of suspicion are sown. Ninon’s steptather returns, sees Dick, and suggests that 
NCE he has been trapped into the marriage, and that Ninon’s past is not what it ought to be. Dick suspects that the man is 
: telling lies, but the poison sits work. Ultimately he takes her to East Africa. 
— CHAPT ER Vill protectorate, that mysterious wt rd that seems 
Ons y: ‘ capable f so many interpretations. For the 
: Zidoki cee , : ae : : 
be people of Zadaka possess a kingdom and a king, 
{ ‘lee fore é rem, vet neither the one nor the other is really theirs. 
pon } veces sere FH rignt. lhe white people are in possession. They have 
: j y 
wa } ee dial i SNRs adopted the réle of protectors; they have mea- 
a , ( ple : ; 
cay / : sured and doled the land; they have brought 
hap 7 ere r wome ee er : ; 
T peace and order out of wild troublesome days 
hin ges—th , a” , mnot té f 
/ as of raiding and bloodshed; they have estab- 
\ le ne you ld noe lo mee oe - Seag a: 
™ 1 f ¢ ud nt yo? lished laws to which they enforce obedience 
« al 7 (ALMENT Seal . ‘ 
r they have said to the king So far you can 
Hk house that Dick Sutlev had built for go and no farther—you must indeed be a puppet 
5 himself stood, we ided by trees, in th king and we will pull the strings.’’ 
ome = centre of his plantation. You came up to It may be all rather perplexing to the peopl 
by a circuitous path that led through acres of of Zadaka, but at the same time the accept it 
offee trees, and the h ind the garden with with the same blind acquiescence that they have 
SV Its guardian trees stood out like an oasis amid alwavs given their rulers They are being } 
low-growing coffce irul ind the stump, tected, and, in return, thev give their prote 
banana trees that acted as 1 shade. It wa tors land and service and mus would 
4 long low house, built after Dick’s own pattern really have been t ime if been 
A wide la ran its neth, and the poles conquered—and perhaps that was how they 
nd raili the veranda were festooned and looked upon the matter. The white men were 
covered with ever k l creeper that Dick t clever, too awe-inspiring to fight against 
to . . , . : 
ad been able t persuade to grow When the The might be few in number, but they had 
nts were in flower tl turned the house int ma strange and wonderful methods of defend 
, . 
fl bower. Alway their thick gree ing themselves. The people of Zadaka flew tl 
lage, the twisting ght a sense \ n Jack and expressed unending gratitud 
ness and shadow rooms within f he protecti t afforded And ‘Zidoki, th 
ner quite a ( f rooms Dic king, did as he was told and used his k y 
—_ his house with a ew entertai Wel with dis ion and caut 
. neighb i 1 when he telt like it iv, Well out of sight ot his white 
rr 7 “ry 1 be oa \ S 
and, éven with all neighbourhood gathered So much for the natives of Z: a, The 
together. he wr; i 7 : sail se J 
Ms damned he would still have had room to spare white people consisted of four or five scattered 
- tre w } } } : he Cuslen } 1 
— there were not many white people within planters, including Dick Sutley and the Mou! 
} the province of Zadaka trays—whose plantations joined each other 
' It is a small hardly \ treteh of mati indoa small station wh Ht 


territory ¢ 
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NINON 
M 3’, Ni f ji 
t | ’ I 
t i r he ng t ( I ) ti 
i . 
“ { 0 y I un 
with m though vept dow 
She w th et with 
t words th 1 ird 
. out h vn h lakir 
t ice Wh Is f 
and for herself it ‘ by 
Anvhow that was how wughtered 
irrived one dav on foot Sutlevs’ bunga rhe white men were received in the embuga 
; W He had ft } 1 even 
} : { ven t Six. 
new it was not W 
1 » rid t ] ; 
iH st W k, al a 1 ind 
“ > g ld ta t de 
bs ] entered. l \ wl 
ita sion f I } 
thoug * n- tat 
‘ 7 D 
I th th 
$ xt It nt 
’ t \ nat / | 
H 
j ct 2: 
€ } or 
| ind d ( : 
! thir t African nature, It appeared imperative that he sl 1 be 
i result W hit If Phe removed from his l-time surround t 
' "7 + 
upon vas t row up different from his not 
na re altogether at father, the nfiluences, the it t 
\ I ils. For 1 secret forces of native life in the embuga must 
< Strange as it ‘ . a great man be nter-charged. Old Matonso’ 
if Ais iI M ] | planne < I no fit gt ir the future } tf é¢ 
ri as } British protectorate—the ss so since he had 
me Bh k that was fallen a victim to the insidious joys of whisky, 
(, I t rotten. His first introduced in Matonso’s reign, 1 was 
ais ning king ir on I st o t drink-s 
‘ W st discovere ar ntrol \ 
1 i ngly cleve The need rative action wa ht 
1 sa i t white people t ne to Zidol at , 
’ ef tl he h tha 1 boy ler hla l I 
‘ é } t ‘1 9 i t Ww l he ( + 
. t ] y t obtain ! = t at the entrar to T I 
3 lle } ‘ [ efore Zidoki t to } la Hew 
wl} tu when t ventful step was t I 
t * t ' f x ears he had learnt ler Ex ! 
: t ition had vy best to hide and defeat the nati. 5 t 
; , nt Englat that ared t him distasteful to h 
es M 1 white protectors. H sa \1 
i 1 ha child. He modelled hims 1 the teacl 








wn 


man 
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LZ I ‘ it But he is a dear, 
he i pt iit ana sCrup 
honest. He also a good, devout Christiar 


I think we may with confidence look forward t 


the good effects that h will have on the 











ntr 
The Resident read the letter and smiled Ihe 
had known Dunfard it seemed a little ridu 
believe that Ini n had developed int 
ill this 
/ et 1 take ph inheritan 
when he ehteen. He Was a finely grown, 
well-proportioned nati with a handsome face 
inherited from h mother, and a very kingly 
carriag f his head He was altogether Eur 


pean in dress, in spec and in manners, It 
ume upon him with a distinct shock of dismay 
to see the place where he was supposed to live. 


i 
One of his first acts was to pull down the old 








mbuga of the kings and build himself a hor 
He was Yery keen on tennis and cricket and 
football. He instituted all these things for his 
people to pla Iie was only a boy, and behind 
the bravado, t idoption of kingly prerogative 
ind swagger which he strove to display, Was 
the hurt w ler of bov’s heart because of the 
nstant snubl and cold shouldering dealt 
it him by the English community. It wa 
s if they said to him, England has turne 
r head, we must make it our business to 
teach you that out here you are only a native 


and between a native and a white man there 


nothing but servitude and mastership 








Hie, who had been so quick to learn, so receptive 
I ching k this lesson hardly H 





coulda not stomach their assumption of superi 

ity. Agal and iin he flung himself hot 
hearted| it the 1 t of their convention 

lie wanted t f them, he was so much 
nearer th I h thoughts and ambitions 
tha ‘ i wh peopl It drove 
h t tul rn ra that they would 
lave none f him. Ihen came the war, and 
Zid i tasted f a | the itisfaction ta 











ame on 





e 


al 
egeneral 
had been 
( pen] b 
matters tha 
| The Il 
the } s 
Jiimsell to 
< pply 
Outwardl 
trace f all 
the Sutle 
was dressed 
an\ ther 
met in Za 
ball stockin 
He had 
RrA\ Va 
pial to g 
W 1 play 
p. He 
ind non 
ticeal 
howe W 
K a iit 
t n, he la 
I 3 
Zidoki 
Phe na 


kin 
newed 
ordin 


{) 
tain 
rl 
Ni 
hide 





rence 
la 
ettin 
rs t 
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18 one of them 
She felt on 
She felt suddenly sorry for him. 


“*T don’t know that I am altogetner gratetui. 
It has made me, perhaps, dissatisfied’ ’’ 


Wa ed ft 1) like, T mean, are 
i fond of 1 1 
“| have loved it h aid. ** Here I hear 
so littl At ist,’”’ } laughed again—there 
Was somhething ind boyish in his laughter 
I am af lat e music of my own 
logs not appeal to me. That is about 
1e t u 
3 1 think you would need to be used 
t agreed Ninon, and wondered if. her 
ark was not, on the face of it. rather 
stupid. 
He seemed to read her thoughts, at least he 
swered th 
*N I 1 presently ‘**[T have not had 
time t 1 to itt You know, Mrs 
» t nt 1 home to England for six 
year m twelve till I was eighteen. I don’t 
KI moa ther grateful. It has 
ul itistied he raised his 
ight me to look higher than I 
‘ to fly And all the things I learnt 
3 ry 1 of over the I have, here, to learn 
fo do Without. Musi v music a5 against 


Ninon was 


always ery ; . } i 
ver ve Ty susceptible to flattery, and in 
eg he had said and Jooked the man 
had I AVE 
ad convey d humtl quite unobtrusive ad- 
mi n. 

You must me ver here whenever v 
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firawn by 


P. B. Hicklig 
like, she said impulsively. ‘I, too, love 
music, and out here there is no one who cares to 
listen. Here is mv husband.’’ She moved to 
the door as the sound of Dick’s motor-car was 
heard outside. ‘* He will be glad that you 


Waited to see him.,”’ 
Following upon what she realized might well 
have been considered a rash invitation it was @ 


Dick’s manner to the 
hey sat chatting to- 
the veranda afte! 


own room to dress for 


relief to her to see that 


native was quite cordial. 
I tor some time on she 


to 


getnel 


her 


iad gone away 
dinner. 

And 
fact 


again 


mentioned the 
ld Zidoki he must 
was keen on music, Dick 

quite pleased. “Zidoki is a good chap,” Dick 
said, “and I’m often very for him. They 
made a rotten mistake in sending the boy home, 
and it is that to foot the bill for the 
mistake.” 

Yet, curiously enough, a little shiver of dis- 
taste had come to Ninon as she had seen the two 
men together. It was as though Dick’s coming 
had suddenly shown her—wkat she had only 
been uneasily aware of before—how deep and 
unfordable was the gulf between black man and 


that when she 


that she 


evening 


come 


seemed 


had 1 


as he 
sorry 


he has 


She could not shake hands with Zidoki after 
that; the thought of his black skin was repul 
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that so far 
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sl would 
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great belief in tl 


taught. But sever 


ness and di 
akin to contempt 
teaching that ha 
was very slowly 
the savage. 
she herself was so 

From Dick, f 
Ninon very 
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been spent, 
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than usual ] 
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| hesitations. She must 


against lel doubt in 
loved him, that she was 


show Dick that she 
waiting for his love. There was something un 
holv about marriage in which there was no love, 
from which there c« id never be any children 
was her instinct clamouring to be heard. 
She must bring courage to Dick’s heart, OW 
him how to break free, together they might 
nter into a newer, fuller heritage of joy. 

So Rachel with the pure, face, the 
Madonna-bound hair, waited for Dick that da 





sweet 





nd wh came to her, as she had known he 
vould come, she spoke to him the truth that 
1 that da he t ht me into | 
heart. They had walke lown together after 
tea to a slip of land on the Moultrays’ planta 
tion where the cultivated coffee ground ended 


a wild rang f tropical jungle took it 
Through th belt of old forest, that 


Moultray had refrained from cutting dow 





yuse he had wished to keep it as it stood 1 
the p ' end d 
\ ! hh ¢ 
1 i Watt 1 nh wh 
¢ { for its wat v—a! , 
g stream that between sloping bank 
» ' 


grew se t ts1 , a tree not oft 


t with except in the t f water. Palms 


1 great int fe y spreading trees, 
S ‘ \ | t growths 
la leus 
| M travs | \ ! 1 tl 
wilderi It wn tot eal 
4 1 i it | { and p th 
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“What is it?” he 


Somethin; 


asked, half smiling. 
very serious, Rachel? 
nodded. She put her hands on 
his. He uld feel that they were very warm 
and soft, he sensed, through them, the nervoi 


] ight to be easy 


ness that shook her. ‘It ¢ 












enough for you and to truth to each 
ther, oughtn’t it?’’? she said. ‘* We hav 
known each other a long tim haven’t w 


Dick? ”? 


face, she kept it rather obstinately lowered. He 
could not imagine what the trouble was, but he 





new that she was t bled. ‘J rs y 
we a ki ie, Ra id we have ng 

1. 9 

He felt her h se on his, she looked up 
it him, her face was white, h ips a little 


what I want to say \h, wai S the 
k, instinctive withdrawal hands I 
e thought it all on I have cor know 





stand, I wanted t 
Oh, Dick, Dick,’’ she came closer to him, her 
body was eager for the shelter of his arms. ‘I 
cannot bear to see you unhappy and not be able 
to hel : 
to stand outside. 

Her voice broke, she hid her face against his 
vat. He could feel her shaking with the tumult 
of what she had trie ] 
he stood stiff and 
1ad ever been in his 


thing he had done 





hildlike ¢ f 
ul It seem i 
tricked her int i 
/ 
re t. wv 
3 > |} ey 
( Several w 
each t 
e end he t his 
re him. Don't 
vhat you t 
eit ] s 
e ha I 1 





tudving him 
H \\ ww 
i] d forgive 
for the thing I h you can’t 





don’t, Rachel,’’ he turned to her again, he 


a kid. 





\ thing like this can’t ha 1 into your 
It isn’t t Rachel, it can’t be true.’? 
. laughed She could laugh, for she 


felt it was ¢ rror at h own misdeed of 


: the mother was 
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uppermost again. Instinctively she wanted to 
shield him from perplexity and hurt. She had 
I happiness, in time his 





shown him the way t 
wn feet would find it. 
*“* It’s quite true,’’ she said simply. “ But if 

it horrifies you, Dick, we won't talk of it again. 

I only wanted to tell you, Dick. 

realize quite well the 1 ; 





Believe me, I 
igs that stand between 
is. I am brave enough to face them with vou, 
when they have t be faced. That is all |] 
wanted you to know.”’ 

He turned away 
pertect friendlin 


into his arm, 





with almost a groan, and in 


he slipped her small hand 


Let’s go back 1 wv, she said, 
my share. We won't talk 
want to.’’ 


I have dor 
it again until vou 


She 


“ 


n to his r 
e, his constraint She had ex 


yn him. She 


morse, his 


. } } ¢ 
pected all dreamed tha 


she looked nd them and saw his love. ver. 
clear, very honest, 





i p and burn in answer 


to hers. That he did not love her. could not 
love her because of Ni and the 





in his heart for Ninon, never occurred to h 
Nor could he at the moment find the 
tell her. 

One thing at least he evoked out of the inter 
view. He must some understanding 
with Ninon. H« 1uch to Rachel. Pe: 
haps he imagined himself in some heroic mood 
making reparation t Rachel, with Ni 


wed 1 


101 
pushed definitely it of his life. 

It was late when he got home and Ninon was 
_alf-way thro r. She looked up and 
nodded in a way as he 





Cane 1 


though before his arrival she had been consci 

{ very flerce resentment Just this last mont 
she had found Dick’s constant visits to th 
Moultrays more than she could well bear. It 


had occurred to her also more than once that 
some definite arrangement must be come to. Yet 
always she putting her angry 


doubts to the test. He sat down and ate hi: 
meal opposite her in silence. 


1 en 


1 


She was quick t 


I mm wTVve 


imagine that he had been through some 1 
risis and she ked no farther than Rachel for 
the cause. So that she was not s irprised when 
after dinner he rose and followed her out on the 
veranda, 


**T have somethi that must be said t 


to-night, Ninon,’’ he said, and his voice was as 
constrained as his figure showed stiff held and 
stern in the lighted doorway, and suddenly a 
great wave of tendern: surged up in he 


towards hit 





She was in the idow herself, she Id tors 
and look at him and ld see nothing ‘ 
face and eves. Only her voice sounded 


and untroubled. He had a feeling that she wa 
mocking his discomfort. 

** TI half th be saying son. 
thing soon,’’ she said. ‘‘ Come out into the 
shadow, Dick. You will find it easier to talk 1D 
the dark. 1 ’’—th was an od 
the words—‘** 1 want to make it 


ight you wou 


a ’ 
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itule thrill in 


4s easy tor you 
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as I can.” 





He moved forward e her "} 
round them was scented the heav “ 
of tropical plants. Outside it was bright st 


moonlight, the trees is great lear 
shadows, the flowers and lea f the shr 
stood out in vivid thi lhe ) g 
crept up the steps of the \ nd 


te] tt inda and filter 
through the meshes of the cre r. But it 
dark where they stood; th poke f 
darkness to each 


You say y Ww this easy 
me, Ninon. Heavens! t it a little lat 


vou to think of doing that , 
‘And yet I w 1 t sh t 
Poor Dick! ”’ she mov t fr im. H 


knew that she sat dow: 








head would be against t I fn flow 
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“*T love you, Dick,’ she whispered. ‘ That 
's what [ want to say’ "—p, 731 
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this. I have f 
! finished. 1 don’t 
truth is, 1 don’t want to know 
me we'll turn o1 


you I want you to know ight 
out mv 1 
mind what th 
it. If you ar 
backs on the past 
And then he told her. She sat on one of 
veranda chairs and he sat at her feet, his har 
holding h He told her of Bill Samuelson 





thre 


visit, of what he had said, of all the torments of 
doubt that those words had roused, of how h 
had fought the matter out and me to hi 


dec 





ision dur 


ing that n 
Heath. And ] 


as she listened, a definite chill 
curtain of fear descended between Ninon and 
her caught-at joy, for behind all his passionate 
utterances of t which 


on Ilampstead 


love she could hear the doul 











still ruled in his heart. 

And you believed all this of me?’ he 
asked when he had finished. ‘* You did not 
trust me enough to a I Is this true—i it 
a lie? * ** 

He buried s lips against h hands. 
don’t asl now he answered. ‘*I d t 
want to k Vv anythi i 1 love —that 
( ( igh ’ 
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He stood, rubbing his thin hands, his quick 
eves glinting about the room after she had gone. 
No one had ever been able to guess at Mr. 
Luck’s thoughts. nor at the motives that drove 
him. He had come to the country of Zadaka 
on the heels of the first pioneers. He had 
known Matonso and he had escaped the killi 
of Matonso. Dunfardu he had also known, and 
during Dunfardu’s reign he had kept out of 
the country, but, with the establishment of the 
protectorate, Luck had come back. Evidently 
his business, whatever it might be—beyond the 








buying and selling of cattle, no one knew what 
he did do—was productive of profits that 
pleased him, for though he might vanish 


periodically from the protectorate, it was alway 
to return with a new lease of life. Mat 
things had made attempts to kill him—bla 
water, sunstroke, a mad elephant, a wounded 
lion. He was hated and feared by the native 


He ruled among them with sjambok, and 


thought nothing of inflicting t ire to gain 
his ends. Once or twice he had been had up 
before the Government on charges of cruelty, 


but he had alwavs succeeded in wrigglin: 
through. In a country where the white rule | 
a very small minority, it never wise to let 


a case In court go against the white man. 


Ninon packed the few things she had selected 
to take with her, leaving the others as thev were 
in the cupboard She tore up Rachel’s note 
She did not wish Thick to think that she had 
left because she had seen it. In its piace she 
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Fairy Tales or School Stories ’ 


There is great controversy among children as to which are the nicer— 
fairy tales or school stories. Perhaps with the younger ones the former are 
favourites, whilst school stories appeal more to the twelve year old. 
and girls of all ages can make their selection from the June LITTLE FOLKS 


whici contains some delightful fairy stories, and some equally delightful school 


yarns. 


t 
- 
ick 


t 
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A boy or girl who misses LITTLE FOLKS misses a treat. 
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The zig-zag road begins from the main 
road and winds up 


Cottage to the 


herhead-Dorking 


past Flint 


summit of th 1 


the way at intervals marked with an ov 
casional ancient yew-tree. \ noticeabk 
feature of Boxhill is the outer ypping ol 
chalk through the short, springy turt In 
days gone by the hill was known 

“White Hill’ owine to the frequent | } 


} . } +} 
verdure; and on the siopes that 
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distance so plain 
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removed for centuries. 
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Thousands of pil 
grims have made 


their way over 
Boxhill. In old 
times pilgrims 
passed it on their 
way to Canter 
bury: to-day the 


motor horn tells 
of the impatience 
of the modern 
pilgrim. 

The Zig-zags, 
Boxhill 

Photo: Frith & Co. 
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valley of the Mole winds its sinuous way, 
threading the deep-green meadows that ap- 
pear cool and moist and refreshing to the 
eye on the hottest day of summer. The 
famous little would seem to be a 
greedy drinker, yet rarely voids her surfeit; 
.or the flat, riparian fields are less subject 
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THE JOY 


OF MEREDITH’S COUNTRY 











A few hundred yards from Meredith’s 
home, and on the road to Dorking, stands 
the Burford Hotel, which was 
formerly known as the “ Hare and Hounds.” 
Endymion was completed at this wayside 
inn (though to-day, 
and the halting-place of many a luxurious 
car for the Sunday luncheon-hour) and it 
js credible that Keats dreamed away many 
a delightful, Janguorous hour by the quiet 
Mole, knowing the language of its sleepy 
murmur better than any 
after, Stevenson, the unconventional, 
stayed at this inn, or hotel as it is now more 


Bridge 


somewhat grandiose 


that was to come 





among men—as he speaks, or rather sings 
(for each word is a note in a scheme of 
melody) of the lark ascending! He has 
lifted himself, by the magic of ear and 
brain, attuned to catch each phase of the 
worship of God’s creatures, to that plane 
whereon the lark’s ecstasy becomes some- 
thing deeper and rarer than a mere suc- 
cession of sweet and pleasing sounds. The 
lark sings because he must; because the 
genius of oblation is vested in his grey- 
brown body; because the stupendous gift of 
life is within and around him, and he must 
sing perforce at the bidding of the sky and 





Boxhill Bridge, 


Dorking 
prope described, p to be oming the 
guest of hi eat « ary, Meredith, 


the master of literature. \What more natural 


a man in the 





advancing prime al | a d the othe - 
young, yet of preco dgment in mat 
rs p to |iteratur hould meet 

Kindred souls that tind a common and 
all-satisfyi nterest n the thousand 
moods, phases and d pment ot nature 
nd her world t clear that the younger 
man had much to learn from his famous 
conter ary, for n; e was the cternal 
background Meredith Ilis magnificent 
health and h t free temperament 
* trom him to meet and claim kin 
Slip with the vast, endurit g universe—a 
Kiel external to | rit, yet intimate 
Merewith in thi poet tt of merging his 
Own great. all-con 


great, all ling self into the 
beloved environment. [J hi 
d envirenme lear him—this man 


Photo: 
Frith & Co. 


fields and of the 
whose coming calls him from his nest in the 
grey dawn up into the pale sky—the first 


of the open great sun 


to herald horizon’s cleavage by the king of 
Meredith's description of the 


does not contain rapturous 


day. song 
exaggeration, 
I found in the works of well 
known poets; his mind was too clear, too 
analytical, and too deeply steeped in the 
underlying truth that is the foundation of 


} 


art, to cloud his own song with hyperbole 
His great effort is aptly described by Mr 
Trevelyan as a marvellous piece of obser- 
vation which brings the reader much nearer 
the lark’s outpouring melody than even the 
poems of our greatest singers. 

Meredith, a genius himseif, was ever the 
first to welcome the developing 
of the quality in others, and it is reasonable 


expression 


to surmise that his wider experience and 


more finely balanced faculty of criticism 
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may have been of no little value to R.L.S.— 
initials of which Sir J. M. Barrie 
familiar initials are, I suppose, the 


said 
rhes 


best literature; certainly they 


} } 
beloved in 


are the sweetest to me.” Stevenson’s one 


reference to the inn at Burford Bridge ox 
curs in his essay entitled, A Gossip on 
Romance, wh the inn is mentioned in 


Haws 


speaks of it 


mory of the 
n.L.S, 


arbours al j green 


mjunction with a m 
Inn at Queensferry 
tenderly “with it 
garden and silent, and no 


resting-pla 


weete! e than its trim, shady 
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| the foot of the box-clad 





art h i. t be accorded that 
—" ready and stately we 
ers come typical of Mer 
q j h One ol the great 
n a ns I > Was 

oh é kindred to 














a He had a re 
, 1 \ th t! 
I e. al 
ng Avoure ( unt 
inn rented dale or th 
e-known by-patl 
pir gent 
ic s f he see 
Gs TN The Approach to Photo : 
the poet-philosophet Mickleham from London Frith & Co. 
j | ng out for on ot 
” is rambles—stout staff in hand, a_ knap- Morley, Sir J. M. Barrie, Justin McCarthy, 
ef kK on his bi r slung over one G. M. Trevelyan, the historian, Thomas 
3 Ider, and clad in the ey tweed suit Hardy, Lord Haldane, Professor Sully and 
ast f perennial service. ‘There was ioy tn his Grant Allen 
ij tide, and the joy that comes not only The vew and the beech flourish on the 
the licker nfluence of exercise chalky soil, and there are many old oaks 
. t ee f the hillside, but and lines-of chestnut trees in the neighbour- 
the higher emo ot oneness hood—the chestnut trees in Betchwe 
th the idiance and plenitude of his Park being unu v_ fine Norbury Park 
tround \n well-known names, possesses a ma fcent grove of vew-tre 
Ge ' irers of which paid homage to his of which Meredith said that they were sap 
“se were Swinburne, Stevenson, li s when Christ was alive, and provided 
: ugust sirrell, A Meynell, Lord our far-back ancestors with goodly yew f 
a their bows and arrows. 
. Ancient, too, is the 
we Pilgrim’s Way, that 
j ran from Winchester 
y? to Canterb nt 
which is ¢ 
te | the Roman Stan 
, Street near Dorkin 
: The Pilgrim’s Way is 
: still indicated by \ 5 
f great age, al n 
‘ far-off davs was ed 
800, | by pilgrims travelling 
hy Irom west to east to 
2 pay their devotions to 
tric the tomb of Th las a 
rd Becket in Canterbury 
) 1 Cathedral. 
we The Drove road, 
his | : , at ‘ : which is at least a 
eng | , wv we. . sad ne . Niet ee thousand vears old, is 


ny ' Mickleham Church, Phote still in use and runs 
; from the NW, Frith & Co north of Dorking It 
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pe is Pee 


La thee) Bel” 


Boxhill and Burford ™ 
Bridge Hotel 


follows a switchback route, up hill and of h works | 
down dale, and in times past was mainly comprehending 
a cattle-road for herds passing south to George Met 
market towns, ~ and was | 

The district is rich in associations with “the sweet 
the past, but perhaps there is no record Sir J. M. Bart 
r tradition so honoured as the memory of — graceful, post 
the great man who lived and worked fot was “the greate 
many years in that delightful environment to those w 
which he chose, of all others, as represent and found 
tive of the fairest and best in English mind that 
cenery: wherein his spirit might develop perhaps none ot 
that freedom and nobility which is released that 

a fresh and vivant breath—when a volume J. M. Barrie 


The Little 
White Road Grace 


HERE’S a little white road leaaing down 
Where the smell of the salt’s in the air, 
And someone who once used to wand 

Is waiting alone for me there. 

& 
Oh, many’s the day that we’ve walked hand in 
, 
Down that little white road to t 








And kissed as we came within sight 
And talked of the sweet years to be. 
Some day we'll forget all the troub'!esome load 
Of parting and waiting and pain, 

And walk down that little familiar white 
Just straight into Heaven ag 


Ol 
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Mary Golden 
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ABOUT BOARDING-HOUSES 


Nature—and Tariffs 





ll to talk about Nature 

outdoor trail, but 
the moment one thinks of holidays one 
i fares, hotel charges— 
Some people, of course, 


otels or hydros, 


T is all 
and the joys of the 


very Wwe 





others never 
dream of anything but apartments at 
Weston-super-Mare or Margate. But I find 
that quite an appreciable portion of my 

anxious trom 
obtaining prospectuses 
various sea- 


friends spend many weeks 


to Whitsun 


rding-houses at 











e resorts and balancine their rival 
a Two weeks at “coed class” 
warding-t represents the height of 

m for numbers of worthy young 
adies, an e sé tion of the proper house 

a matter of conside moment. 

The |} ry of boa houses has never 
been written. It ought to be—the real 

ret history of the business from the days 
when Jacob went as a paying guest to the 
t of Laban right down to modern 

Has anyl started out in life with the 

) of bein ding-house_ pro 

Many ! s have felt their 
hearts \ lin thet t the prospect ot 

econ vay guard, or a 
sweep, but never a boarding-house pro 
netor, And no your lady ever refused 
amrage because she felt destiny was call- 
ing her to p le « the fortunes of The 
Cedars Pr { Boarding Establishment. 
Somehow it f among the alter-thoughts 
ol lif > u ha ho pl ( n vouth’s blissful 





Inevitable History 


Find out the Histo ‘ woarding-house 


‘ 
7 





3 


keeper in Blackpool or Scarborough and 
yeu will learn the secret of eighty per cent. 
of the whole class. Miss A—— was th 
daughter of a clergyman who lived with 
her father until he died, leaving her his 
blessing and the furniture, but little else. 
Miss A , being past the time when 
women usually marry, looked around—and 
found that running a boarding-house was 
about the only thing that she could do. 
So she has been doing it ever since. There 
variations on this. A friend of mine, 
whom we will call Mrs. B , found that 
in middle life her husband’s ability to keep 


oO 





are 





the family suddenly ceased. In _ other 
words, he lost his job. She, being a person 
of energy and practical common sense, 


bought a house at the seaside, ran a board- 
ing establishment, added another house to 
the first, and then another. The 
was of considerable assistance—mainly 
believe, in the direction of 
boots. After a time she amassed money and 
retired. She is typical of many, w I 
exception that the 


husband 
. - 
cleaning the 
ith the 


average boarding-h 


use 
keeper never retires; she goes on for ever. 


The Long Table 


Boarding-houses 





are of different 
but they mostly follow a well-detined order 
the 


tiating factor. Observe the words 


kinds, 


ditteren- 


" Separate 


m the 


the scale of charges being 
tables” on the prospectus you get fr 


Royal. It takes you back to the days when 


the original boarding-house mistress tust 
started with one house and gathered ail 
her guests round one long table, at the 
head of which she sat. I have vivid 
memories of such. Miss C cut the 


joint (economically) and passed pleasant r 
marks along with the vegetables round the 
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Her duty consisted not merely ir 
the food, but in reconciling the 
— and Mrs. E——, and 
n't it a fine day?” and “] 


: 1 

do hope it will leave off raining; it is such 

a pity when o1 mn holidays,” at intel 
juired. Early recollections <« 


one, 


Ways served first 


who had resided 


ongest at the establishment and endin; 








with the latest Gentlemen were 
hen s ed, the me order of precedence 
being followed Unluckily, I was alway 
the last arrival, and had a very youthful 
ippetite that ntrasted painfully with tha 
ros e of the good old dames of sixt 
ho were finished lor before I put knife 
nd fork to } é lo compensate f an 
. t inconvenience lat way, prayers wert 
Lhe in I i I room tft ce a day, at 
which vis Ss were eX] ed to attend \ 
nissionary b Iso kept in the dining 
room, and \ rs late for meals, or spill 
in ! I . ere expe ed to contribute. 
Sor f t places still exist, but it 
was a iN f or nality on the part of 
n | I | priector » Int luce 
| te tab e the guests to ] 
leasant ret nd themse es to retire 
behind the scer The | on who 
d 1 the ne er of things t have 
made |} or he fortune long since and 
re d Che « ple has been pied right 
ind nd a eneral rule that 
1} t t the place where the 
id least n 
The Dinine-Room Sofa 
One of 1 r] re tions of board 
I e | ent to nen 
teen, = The — peoy 
tt I ‘ n \ Cl frien 
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innumerable jumpers by the drawing-room 
fire and wash out their handkerchiefs in the 
bedroom to save the laundry. 

\r most of the boarding-houses during 
the long winter months there is a rathe1 
Nearly 


ie objectionable and cantankerous 


pathetic collection of humanity. 
always tl 
old lady is to be found, sometimes in duplhi 
s and tan ies, takes 
e, and creates 


’ 


cate. She has her wh 1 
violent objections to peopl 
scandal. Perhaps, too, there is an old man 


in uncertain health. He has strong opinions 
m politics and hates draughts like poison. 
Then there are the more pleasant ordet 

if only you will take the trouble you will 


inmer soni Very Interesting stories trol 





some of the winter boarders. Here is one 


10 has travelled round the world and can 


tell you stories of every land. Hlere one 
has had a large tamily of sons and 

ughters and speaks with pride of the 
loings of her varied descendants. Many of 


P } : | ) ’ 
he ladies have a knowledee of stocks and 


shares, and f: llow the financial page or the 

paper keenly. It is a curious life, flittins 
t from one establishment to ano “a 

spendin: as little as po ible and Irvine to 

get as much enjoyment out of life as the 

strictions of finance, health andthe 
I will permit 
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¢ imped by tl oung nd ol 
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Romance and the Rate of Exchange 





Since the war new resources and wide 


prospects have been opened to the wint 


Oa4rae The t enterpt 9 ot the 
n agiscovered a nm as War restric 
ns were rer ved that it \ } 

moved a Was possible 
actually to have a ntinental holiday 
and save money The te of exchan 
he s et. Lad f uncertain 
( adept at Working the ex 
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in ha 
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The Whitewashing 
of Copper Nob 


OM GILBERT, glancing through the 

evening paper, came upon the head- 

ing, “Middle Classes Take to Crime.” 
He grinned at that. It was comment on 
the periodically published prison reports, 
and noted the growing influence under 
pressure of need of the enthusiastic ama- 
teur into the ranks of the motor thief and 
the burglar. He reviewed his own circum- 
stances, confident of justification, the dis- 
ability pension that had been cut to the 
limit, the good years wasted in learning no 
trade more useful than killing, the constant 
sting of seeing folk more careful of their 
skins than their country who now found 
their country applauding their common 
sense and rewarding their easy passivity 
with gold. “No, chum,” he remarked, nod- 
ding to his red-headed reflection in the 
glass, “right and wrong, as the law sees it, 
are not real right and wrong. Your con- 
science needn’t kick.” 

It didn’t. It would have been most incon- 
venient if it had, for Tom had got his 
rubber shoes on. The torch was in one 
pocket and the jemmy in the other, though 
there was no need of that. The 
automatic was far more useful. An empty 
pistol looks as deadly as a loaded one, 
ind is far less likely to get you into trouble. 

When the church clock opposite chimed 
cight-thirty Tom raised his window and got 
ut on to the leads. A glance at the para- 
pet told him all was well. If anyone were 
in the n attics their lights would 


likely 


ehbouring 


show on th copin in front of their win- 
dows, but as far as he could see along the 
terrace all was dark. 


Planting his feet carefully for fear of 
loose slates or chips of mortar in the 
leaden path, he cleared six 
stopped at the dormer 
seventh. It was dark 
examined the interior cautiously with his 
torch. It was empty as it had been when 
a couple of days before he had reconnoitred 
it by daylight. 


narrow 
and 
window of the 
curtainless. He 


houses 


and 


He forced back the catch of 


the window and climbed softly in, 

So far good He knew the number of 
paces to the door and the number of stairs 
to the lower landing No one would be in 
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the upper rooms at that hour. It was only 
a matter of getting to the lower landing, 
collecting his pillage from the empty bed- 
rooms and returning as he came. Ther 
would not be the slightest clue to his 
entrance. 

He reached a lower landing where 
stairs suddenly altered their 
He remembered that fact by comparison with 
the building of the boarding house in which 
he lived. The narrow stair to the servants 
quarters opened here by a side door ont 
the main staircase. He cautiously slipped 
through to a lighted landing. 

“Hallo!” piped a small voice a yard or 
two away. 

Tom Gilbert 


arrangement 


looked down to find some 
six years and about three feet of child in 
pink and blue _ pyjamas. “What the 


dickens,” asked Tom, “are you wandering 
about here for?” 

“Looking for Mr. Jinks,” explained the 
pink and blue pyjamas. “Have you 
him?” 

“Mr. Jinks?” 

“Mr. Jinks ought to be in 


nounced the child gravely. “He'll catch 
cold.” 

Tom looked at him savagely. His plans 
were void. Detection and disgrace | 


this wi 
of him somehow an 


ahead because of 
He must get rid 

once or give the whole scheme up for tl 
night. “You ought to be in bed, young 
man,” he said. “I'll look after Mr. Jinks 
all right.” 


“I’m not ‘ vouns n,” at d the ch 
as though his life dey led on getting his 
condition adequately defined. “I’m Pet 
Peter is ¢ id boy.’ 

“Is he?” Tom « , “VW! 
all good | s hat been 1] ed 

Peter agreed to tl pror tion, but 
extenuating circumstar \ links | 
lost his hat, and Ir. Jin di 
bed he'd catch ¢ 

“Dash Mr. Jinks! 1 Ton 

“That’s what grandpa s when he fe 
over Mr. Jinks on the tairs, Pete 
formed him. “Grandpa } 1 him.” 


Tom § fe!t t ti \ ettin 
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Any moment might bring some- 
“Look here, Peter,” he said. 
look after Mr. 


for’arder. 
one upstairs. 
“If you go back to bed I ll 
Jinks.” | 
“Honest?” asked Peter doubtfully. 
“Honest,” repeated Tom with a bit of a 





f\ 


iy 
CAI NG / a ee 
se\\ Pa 
A ny * 


“*Tom Gilbert!’ It was the girl’s voice, 


” 


dismay and stunning with accusation "—,. 7418 


pang, feeling it was pleasanter to lie to 
people of his own size. 


“Grown ups,” “tell fibs. 
my meddy. She 
says it's nice. She doesn’t take it, and it 
isn’t nice.” 

The flank hard. 
Quixotic strain in his character 


seem pathetic to deceive a child 


"SF } ) 
accused | eter, 


attack hit Tom Some 
made it 
rea who has 
ho detence against deception. 

“Leave it to me,” he told him presently. 
“TH see to Jinks.” He felt much smaller 
tan when he had crept through the attic 
window. 

The word decided Peter. 


Mes He put his hand 
in Tom's, pattered along a passage and 





747 


slipped in at an open door to a nursery bed- 
room. A night-light flickered in a basin, 
and by its light Tom dimly saw the cot with 
the clothes thrown back, whence Peter had 
started on his search for Mr. Jinks. A 
dado of silly rabbits surrounded the room. 


Orawn by 


sharp with 
Charles Crombie 


Tom felt for the switch and, closing the 
door, turned on the light. 

“Mr. Jinks!” cried Peter, and bounded 
towards the coal-scuttle. 

His lost friend greeted him 
nimity; possibly a sawdust interior does not 
the fine1 


with equa 


harbour sentiments. Tom heaved 
a sigh of relief. All was well. 
be in bed and asleep in a couple of minutes. 
Five minutes 
to clear the dressing- 


Peter would 


There had been no alarm. 
would be sufficient 
tables. He had not planned a big raid. It 
was merely a snapping up of unconsidered 
trifles, the silver tops of scent bottles, the 
backs of hairbrushes, a ring or so left care- 
lessly on a toilet tray, things that could be 
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broken up or melted down to give him a “It isn’t a man,” said the girl, “Jy. 


o> 
matter of ten or fifteen pounds for his night's Auntie Pat.” 
work. “Where's man?” asked Peter. 
“T’m so Mr. Jinks,” said Peter, “I Quick decisions were the vogue. Tt I 


; 


forgot you girl had felt the resistance to her hand ynon 


Mr. Jinks smiled. \ whimsical creato1 the door. Against that was one thi 





had made it impossible for him to do othet Man,” whoever that sinister syllable 


Wise, Pink and blue pyjamas climbed represent, had made 1 var upon thi 


y 


laboriously into bed. Tom picked up M1 had not even f htened hi Shy 





Jinks by one arm and placed him on th walk out, pretendit norance, and j 
pillow ion help. But she In't Somehow 
“Underneaf,” directed Peter. implicit ce it of the ul ottended 
Mr. Jinks, in a sky blue tail coat wit She remembered tt} n,” skulking jr 
orange buttons was placed beneath the the shadows at the ot the t, had at 
coverlet still smiling vacantly. least played the vy Peter 
“Good night, sonny,” said Tom. “I must “T think,” said ; man is kner 
be off.’ down beside the d t g up his st 
“Nighty night,” returned Peter, and turn laces.’ 
ing over threw out an arm and pursed his It brought 1 vittly with his 
lips. on the pistol sagging in his pocket. 





“Hang!” muttered Tom, and turned to was nothing for it but open 


’ 


the door. He had got his hand upon it with the instant before he had the door open tl 

the quick, practised grip that makes no one impossible thin a to delay him, 

sound, when Peter voice, plaintive with “Tom Gilbert!” 

surprise, arrested him. “Auntie Pat always [t was thi s \ sharp with di 

tells me a story. may and stunnir { atiol 
“Story!” said ( “Not to-night, He turned slow { her for 
hum. You get tt to sleep.” At that time in the lig \ you are P; 


moment he felt a twisting strain upon the Warden. How 1 ( 


door handle. Someone outside was trvin: “By way f the st ‘ he said 
to come n ttle WW te ¢ 


That put the hid n it. A dozen DOSS! Nalant, “and I t ti t nt doo 1 
bilities flashed through his brain as_ he eter’s overness. W:; that vou 
sOttiy snapped off the light. There was Mr. Gilbe . 


only one thin to think of—to get away The blood ran pur to fa and 1 
Should it be upstairs, or boldly down and What about it } , 

out by the front doo He might play th Chev are aril dinn down 
automatic and eacl the stairs on. the | a, "3 had better stay here, M 
treneth of it Suppose he lay low and Ciailbert. ‘ 


>t] * He’s in’ t 
Pete] Peter ~"€o Mr. Jir st ed 


give him avn If Peter did, would | the val ttle l 


waited. Would the intruder investigate 
jamming of the door handle? Would I 


decided { tt rath than the tre n rememl 

hand. Rele I t loor handle, he On a ve teer ry,” plea 

dodged into ir etween the bed an | | 
the opening ¢ \r he dt | ematne 
be discov except hin the 1 \un Pa | 
and then the \ ( ild b ‘ eC] 

The light flash« I e cl hed ther | ir] t I | \ 
and a girl, t n . tiptoed quiet I on n 
past his shado ner to the head of tl iid 
bed Peter | ed epily with tl Peter knew that f ion N 
len light dazzlir his ¢ Fank he murmured, and s ed down wit! 


eit in his own persuasiveness. “You “Once upon a time 
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“About seven years.” 
“Awful long,” said Peter. 
shall be seven nex’ birfday.” 
“Qnce upon a time there was a boy with 
red hair and freckles, and he lived by a 
big railway bridge that went over a river.” 
“Was he as old as me?” asked Peter. 
“Oh, yes, he was quite a big boy. He 
school.” At that point Patricia 
blushed somewhat, which was an 
ordinary thing to do. “He was nearly six 
teen. And he woke up one night, and the 
rain was raining and the wind was blowing, 


“T’m six, but 


woe 


went to 
extra- 


and he heard a great crash.” 
“T know,” Peter. 
dropped the soup plates!” 
“No,” said Patricia firmly. “The railway 
bridge had fallen into the water, so that if 
they would 


said “Jackson had 


any trains tried to pass over it 
fall in too.” 

“They would make a splash 
“Did they fall in?” 
they didn’t 
Patricia. “ You see, 


that the boy lived there were a lot of people, 


»” said Peter. 
fall in,” explained 
on the side of the river 
and they lit fires to make the trains stop. 


But on the other side there 
stop the 


shall we dc 


was no one to 
So the people said, ‘What 
», tor we 


trains, 
cannot save the trains, 
them fall the 
ver and be drowned.’ Then boy 


into 
this 


and everybody in will 


“What was his name?” asked Peter with 





sinesslike air. 


“Cut it out,” grow led rom, who secmice d 
in a very bad temp: 
Patricia paused. “TI don't remember.” 
“Its not a real story i€ it hasn't got a 
name.” Peter gave his judicial ruling. 
Patricia compromised “They used to 
ll him Copper Nob. Well, Copper Nob 


that he would swim the rivet 


across 


: : 


i stop the trains, but the people said, 

The river is very rough and you will be 
wned.”) Then Copper Nob said he didn’t 
und. But they said it was all in the 

nd he wouldn't be e to see But 


said Peter “Did he 


Yes,” went on the gir! swam right 


across the qd 
= the dark river, and he ran ever so 
har ll he 
d till he found a ignal po and then 
put it so that the enegine-driver would 


see it and stop the train 
“ 
And then.” said 
“ = 
Copper Nob came } 


pI 


ith 
and 


all lived 


Peter w decision, 


Tetty lady, and they 


happy ever 





married a Cut it 


after. Fank you, Auntie Pat.” He pulled 
Mr. Jinks a little closer and curled up. 
“When I’m big,” he announced sleepily, “I 
will be like Copper Nob and Lord Kitchener 
an’ Doctor Raikes.” 

He slid into sleep with the complete sur- 
render of an animal. 

The murmured policy hit Tom between 


the eyes. It wasn’t at all a bad idea that 
Peter should decide to be as Copper Nob 


was, but what about Copper Nob now? The 
conscience that had smiled upon Tom when 
he got in at the attic window looked peeved 
that he was in the 
the rabbits running round and round 
the walls and the girl watching breathless 
and that scrap of a kid, but 

plucked trom its union with Divinity, reach 


now nursery bedroom 


with 
six years 
ing towards him as a model and example. 
The old arguments prevailed because they 
were right. Lustful ease and apish cun 
| He 

2 + 


ning did flourish like a green bay 
far as not wrong. But it 


| 


judged 


tree, 
his act so 


Was mere passivity. credo had an 


active impulse. It wasn’t good enough to 


do what was not wrong. It was necessary 
to do what was right. And sneaking rings 
and scraps of silver from dressing-tables 
was not actively right. 


The girl read his thought. “ You'll never 


make a do of it 


» Tom,” she whispered. 
“Wash it out.” 

“Operations cancelled for to-night,” 
agreed Tom w feeble grin. “Party will 
return to base.” 

He was s tly round the door, but the 
girl was after him, sprinting across the room 
and snapping off the light with that silent 


etliciency which is the natural dower of all 


nurses and the envy of the criminal class. 


She gripped his elbow on the landing: out- 


slae, 


‘How did you get in, Tom? 
Che roof,’ said Tom. “Fade away, Pat. 


You don’t want to be seen with me. 


“I’m not ashamed of being seen with 

] } } } o t} 
Coppe Nob,” said she. “Where is he?” 
Having nothing else to say, Tom said 


it.” But Copper Nob was certainly 
corner. 
\nvhow,” continued Pat, “ ve 


The s 


She 


can't get 


ullery maid has gone 


went up 


‘flu. 
The pli e is li 
there. Con 


aown 


to bed yust 


I came in. hted and there’ 





1e down wi 
the 


someone 
me. We 


hall quite 


about up 


can get and through 
safely Be 


“Vour're 
if any- 


said roughly. 
Pat, 


out,’ he 


-ronge to vour own room, and 


7409 
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thing funny happens while I’m getting out 
you're not going to know me from Adam.” 

“That’s just what Copper Nob would 
have said,” she returned inconsequently. 
“I’m so glad.” 

But Tom Gilbert didn’t answer. He dis- 
trusted conferences and was all for action. 
So without the slightest caution he started 
straight down stairs at a rate that the girl, 
try as she did, could not maintain. 

On the ground floor he discovered that 
the hall was occupied by a butler’s tray and 
a manservant. They did not leave much 
room for anything else. Tom, deciding 
that the flanks were too well defended, 
attacked the centre—of the manservant, 
that is—who dropped three plates on the 
tiling. The centre gave but did not break, 
and before Tom could rally his forces from 
the fragments of broken china, reinforce- 
ments came up on his right through the 
dining-room door. 

At that moment Pat, in hot pursuit, 
reached the head of the staircase and paused 
despairingly. 

“Well held, Jackson!” announced Rein 
forcements, planting a foot firmly upon the 
chest of the invader. Jackson 
rose to a more favourable position. “Shall 
I get a policeman, sir?” he asked. “He's 
got a pistol.” 

“No, no!” cried Pat from the staircase. 
“Tt’s all a mistake. I know him. He’s— 
he’s a friend of mine.” 

“Good heavens!” said Copper Nob. 

Reinforcements delegated the matter of 
securing the prisoner to Jackson, and took 
up a commanding position in regard to the 
front door. He adjusted his _ pince-nez. 
“That pistol, Jackson,” he announced, “is 
a shower not a bl ywer, or he’d have used 
it before. Won't you persuade your friend 
to go into the dining-room, Miss Pat? I'd 
like to see more of him.” 

Jackson attended to the transfer. Any 
how, Tom was absolutely out-numbered. In 
two seconds he was inside the dining-room 
with the girl, while Reinforcements, 


recumbent 


with 


his back to the door, smiled benignly. 
“Won't you introduce your friend, Miss 
Pat?” 

Pat bit her lip, then she flushed. Have 
I mentioned that she was a girl of quick 
decisions and some loyalty? She pointed 
to the door. “Captain Gilbert, D.S.O., 
M.C.,” she said, may I introduce Pro 
fessor Horace Groves? He is Peter’s grand 
father.” 


You will notice the order of the intr 
duction? The professor did. So did Ton 
It was quite deliberate. 

Groves, still with his 
nodded his grey head. 
he remarked gently. 

Tom pulled himself together. 
this ’ere?” he asked pl: 
It’s a fair 
and [ll go 


back to the doo; 


“Tate for a Visit, 


“What's 
“What's 
You fetch in 
quietly.” 


intively. 
the game? 
the flatties 


cop. 


b 


The professor pondered the _ remarks 
“Then you're not Captain Gilbert?” he 
asked. 

Tom denied knowledge of any blighted 


captain. The bird, he reckoned, must bk 
batty in the belfry. 
“Certainly,” mused Mr. Groves. “It is 


an unusual time for a visit.” 
“Absolutely absurd,” agreed Tom 
strenuously and was caught. 
“That sounds a lot more like a cor 


I thought 
natural, captain.” 
“He came to 

in Pat. “I let him in.” 
“Nice little rubber shoes you're wearing 
captain,” said the professor quietly. 


mission. the other idiom wasn't 


see me 


you always use ’em, or only at night? 

“Look here,” returned Tom. Ring 
the police and clear me out. I came in 
through the roof. I haven't taken anything 
worse luck. What M Warden says al 
knowing me is all s. She must be on 
of these sentiment flappers.” 

“Ah!” said the professor. “Miss Wat 
den! Was that thought-reading or a1 
markably good f 

Tom fell silent 

Then for the nd time that night I 
told a story about Copper Nob. It § 
the same story. It It with France an 
wild work out there and a boy who | 
about his age hand in it N) 
knew, because she had lived in tl 
town, and thoug! I had n 
hero for some y he had 1 
record with more ] ind inte 
might be a unted for merely bi 
ship of th me | e. | n 1 
surprised. Of rse, he knew tl 
familiar with the t of the br 
which had carried e telegraph wires \ 
it. That was an old ; 

Towards the end of her story the 
fessor left the t 1 
side “H’m ! ~ 
that. Anvyvthit n 

“ite ti ’ 
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«though Miss Warden has gassed an awful “That clears the first hedge,” said Tom, 
5 4 ° m e ° : ae a . " 
lot about record and all that sort of thing. grinning at the professor's ingenious para- 
You don’t think 1 got in by—by collusion ? phrase. “If you’ll do that, sir, I’m ready 
“Collusion?” The professor grinned. to whitewash your coal cellar twice a day.” 
“Don't flatter yourself, captain. Why did “For how much? ” asked Groves. 
you go upstairs, Miss Pat?” 
“You know,” answered Patricia. “Before 
she started out to Lady Rivers’ dance Mrs. : Pomit 
Groves asked me to take her pendant up 
to her room. It had slipped its fastening 
at dinner.” 
“I know,” said the professor. “Where 








is it?” 
“Peter's sleeping on it,” said Pat. “It’s 
quite safe.” 


“Even Tom laughed at that. 





“You are 
quite right, Pat,” he said. 
‘I'm not smart enough for 
this game. I'll have to be 
honest.” 

“But that means work, 
insisted the old man. “ You 
wouldn't care for work.” 

Tom rose to the chal- 
lenge. “Show me some.” 


” 


Groves paused. “ Well, 
he said at last, “T’ve gota 
job of—er—whitewashine 
It might go on for a long 


time with other odds and 





ids of—er restoration.” 
Tom shook his head 
You'll say I’m shirking,” 
said dismally. “I don’t 
Xpect you to see my point 
view, but if I let myselt 
own it’s hard to get up 


again. I’m worth somethine - nN ~ - > 
, oe —* ra ae of “A 








re than whitewashing all { 
lita» 7 ‘ + 
te gs wr A +s 
Though you don’t mind ait oe 
—tr—cracking a crib?” ae ee 
Tom admitte “ 
eambl I itted it. \ ‘* Before Tom could rally, reinforcements — ” ’ 
mbie t Y . } a ” arles ombie 
oemore. AT it came off came up through the dining-room door as 
could have stayed on at my 
Present address till I got the chance of a “Two pounds three and six a_ week,” 
fecent job. 3ut ‘Where do you live?’ returned Tom promptly. 
Thompson’s Mews.’ ‘What was your last Che old man’s brows lifted. “You seem 


work ?? ‘ ra. , pt ° 
WOrK 5 W hitewashing. Do you think to know exactly what you’re worth in that 
thats a recommendation for the sort of — line.” 


work I could do?” “Board and rcoms, two pounds,” ex- 
No,’ said the professor, “it isn’t. But plained Tom. “Baths, two shillings extra. 
i you considered this—er—whitewashing, I Lights, one and six. Can’t do without 


wouldn't mind telling anybody whom you _ either.” He paused and regarded the old 
referre 7 _ . . 
tlerred to me that you were engaged in man thoughtfully. “I’m the captive of 


‘ecretarial work—er—in clearing up certain your bow and spear, sir. I recognize that 

obscure passages in the area of my—er— only your forbearance prevents my sleep- 

deeper interests.” ing in a cell. Gratitude’s an easy thing to 
g g 
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talk about. 
offering you myself for only enough to pay 
for my living till I get a job.” 

“TI see,” said the professor. 
quarrel about that.” 


Instead of wasting words I’m 


“We won’t 
He got up. “You'll 
perhaps prefer the front door, Captain 
Gilbert. It is the usual course. Shall we 
see you in the .. Good night, 
captain.” 

He turned to Pat as the 
“Well, young lady,” he 
military friend says, 
think he will 
wash brush? ” 

Tom did 


morning? . 


door closed. 
said. “As 
‘Words are 
swallow 


your 
easy.’ 
Do you the white- 
swallow the whitewash brush, 
which proves that he was a reason 
able person. As he figured it, if he wer 
ready to burgle for the chance of another 
week or so ina decent ne ighbourhood whik 
he was looking for a job, he ought to be 
ready to whitewash for the same advan 


tages. 


only 


He turned up in a set of dungarees, 
borrowed from the boot boy at his boarding- 
house, and reported for duty at nine-thirty 
the next dave 

The professor was in his study. “Good!” 
he said. “I propose to start on this room. 
The books will have to be moved.” 

The books went from floor to ceiling all 
round the room and circled into an annexe 
in serried ranks, occasional 
towards a_ central 
crowded shelves, 


with wings 
db 


pile of 


thrown out 


@)>-ee esore0es e e) OO0cc0 Oocecaseacece900 @) 
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Tom immediately seized a dozen or 50 
hefty volumes. “Where shall they go, sir?” 
he aske d. 

The professor arrested his hand. 
sc quick,” he said. 
moved carefully 


“Not 
“Those books must be 
and not disarranged, 
First you must take each one down and 
enter the title, author, edition, and year of 
publication on a slip Thus they 
can be arranged in alphabetical order and 
the names can be transferred toa catalogue, 
which you will have to prepare.” 

“How,” gasped Tom, “how many books 
are there, sir? ” 

“About four 

“Tt’ll take months before we start,” said 
fom. 

“Start what? ” asked the professor. 
“Whitewashing the walls, sir.” 

“Oh, I haven’t thought about white- 
washing the walls,” returned the professor 
thoughtfully, 


if paper. 


thousand.” 


0lishing his glasses. “I 
if 4 


was—er—thinking of whitewashing Copper 
Nob.” 
\ minute later the old man entered t! 


schoolroom, where Peter was _ struge 


with “ mensa.’ “M Pat,” he 
“will you go down to that chap, Gilbert? 
He’s in my study, and he’s stammering 
stuttering and red in the face. I don’t 


know what he want 
But the professo- had made 
guess. 
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Quick and Easy 
Crochet Jumper 


By 
Ellen T. Masters 


ATERIALS.—Three 
half of Peri-Lusta 
size 3, In 


hanks and a 
Pearl Knit, 
, Pink” were 
employed for our model, with a medium 


“ Beauty 


sized bone crochet hook. Artificial silk 

mav be used if preferred. Four hanks 

will be wanted for a large size. 
\BBREVIATIONS.—Ch, chain; dc, double 
ochet; tr, treble; sp, space. 


The work should be done fairly loose, 


but not so loose as to sacrifice its trim 


and neat appearance. The model jumpet 
fits a figure of less than the average stock 
ze, but is very easily enlarged if neces 

We give instructions for an out 
e also, dith 
Itv al 


ty about working in the medium size. 


and there should be no 
Begin with 90 ch for the lower edge 
the FRONT; this is for the small jumper. 
ist row t ch. + dc, 


>I 


1 ch, miss one ch, 


1 dc; repeat from * all along. 


and re Turn with 1 ch, * 1 dc in the 
sp made by one ch, 1 ch; repeat from *, 
fnishing with 1 de in last sp 

3rd row.—s5 ch, * miss 2 dc, 3 tr in next 
sp, Miss two dc, 1 tr, 3 ch and 1 tr into 
hext sp; repeat from * all along, finishing 
aiter 3 tr, miss two dc, 2 ch, 1 tr at the 
end 

sth ro% 3 ch, 1 tr in the first sp, * 
1 tr, 3 ch and 1 tr in the second of the 
group of three tr, 3 tr in the sp between two 


I the preceding row; repeat from * all 
aiong and finish with 2 t1 

e¢], mas o } 

4 row.—s ch, * 3 tr in the sp between 
>3 ch and 1 tr 


Next three tr: repeat 


the 
from * and finish with 
: end. Repetition of the last 
‘WO rows forms the pattern, 

Work the 


qth and sth rows twenty-six 
times in all, which should make the work 
about twelve inches deep. 
1495 


in the second of 


2 ch, t tr 


at the 





lines, 


Though worked out on such very simple 


this jumper makes up into a very 
attractive garment 


30th row.—For the first UNDER-ARM GUSSET, 
atter working as in the 4th row, make 11 ch, 


miss five, 1 tr, miss two ch, 3 tr im next 


ch, miss two ch, 1 tr, 3 ch and 1 tr on last 
tr of preceding row, then work according 
With a 


link to the 


to pattern to end of row short 


length of the thread work 7 ch, 


end of the preceding row, and continue 
along this extra ch, making 1 tr, 3 ch, 1 tr, 
miss two ch, 3 tr in next ch, 2 ch, 1 tr at 


the end 


For the entire length of SLEEVE now 
make 46 ch, miss three, 1 tr, miss two, 
1 tr, 3 ch and 1 tr, miss two, 3 tr. Con 
tinue pattern thus all along, finishing with 
3 tr. Now with a stray piece of thread 


make 44 ch for second SLEEVE and link to 


| | | the 
the last stitch of the 


preceding row, work 
the pattern on this to correspond exactly 
beginning of the 
finishing with 2 ch, 1 tr. Continue to work 
to and fro right across according to pat- 
tern till four 


with that at the row, 


rows are done. 
Work as usual till there twelve 
groups of three tr and twelve sp between tr 


are 
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in the row. Finish with 2 tr, then turn and 
work back. Continue these short rows till 
eight are done. Fasten off. 

Work on the opposite end of front in pat- 
tern, making the sleeve of exactly the same 
length. Leave six groups and five sp 
unworked for the middle of front opening. 
Fasten off. 

Make a second section for the BACK in 
just the same way, but instead of dividing 
for the neck opening continue right across 
and to and fro till twelve rows in all are 
done, counting from the under-arm gusset. 
Cut off the thread. 

Next work a BAND OF FILET for the top of 
the sleeve. Begin with 24 ch and make 
6 sp in each row of 2 ch and 1 tr in the 
usual filet pattern. Always turn with 5 ch. 
Make 33 rows in all. Two of the bands are 
needed and they should exactly fit in along 
the last edges of the front and back sections 
of the jumper. They should be neatly 
seamed together on the wrong side. 

Sew the two parts of the jumper together 
under the arms from hip-edge to end of 
sleeve. Finish the edge of skirt with a row 
of 1 ch and 1 tr like those with which it 
was begun. This greatly adds to the trim 
appearance. 


For the NECK OPENING begin by p 
ence in one of the shoulder angles of ¢ 
back. 


1st round.—1 tr in a sp, * 2 ch. mis 


Ps; 2 Ch, miss 


rele! 


I 
sp equal in width to two ch, 1 tr: repeat 
from * all round. 
ch between tr. 
2nd and 37rd rounds.—Sp of 2 ch and 1 tr. 
the ch being omitted between the tr in th 


angles. 


a 
In the angles omit t 


4th and 5th rounds.—Dc and 1 cl 
1 dc in every sp as in edge of skirt. 

6th réund.—1 dc between dc, 1 de, 4 
1 dc in the next small sp between dc; re 
peat from 

For the CUFF work 4 rounds of filet: that 
is, 2 ch and 1 tr, the tr of each row being 
worked into the sp of the row which 


the beginning of the round, 


cedes it. 
5th and 6th roun 
the neck opening. 


is.—Dec 


7th round.—Like the 6th round of né 
1§ picots in all. 

lor the LARGER SIZE make 18 patterns for 
the bottom of the jumper instead of 
teen. ictions till 
Make two 
gusset rows at each end instead of only one, 
then work the back to correspond. 


Work as in above instr 


the depth is eighteen inches. 
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Holidays Apart 


Should Husbands and Wives 


WORTHY colleague of mine is much 

exercised over the question of whether 

married couples should take their holli- 
days apart from one another. He says he 
has never been separated from his wife for 
more than twenty-four hours at a time since 
his marriage, and that the idea of taking a 
holiday apart from his wife is unthinkable. 
Yet he observes that many married people 
are calmly planning holidays apart, and he 
frankly cannot understand it. 

I think that a case can be made out for 
the separate holiday; of course, it is some- 
times a question of necessity. But is it not 
a fact that an occasional absence mak: the 
heart fonder? 
the best pro it of 


grow Is perpetual presence 
married love? Is it not 
possible for a couple of people always tied 


together, and always obliged to share their 


754 


Separate ? 


pleasures, to become rather bored with ore 


another ? 

The advocates of the separate holiday 
maintain that awe fortnight—mont! 
apart lends new interest to life, gives one 
better perspective, something to talk about 


rent interests to be pu 


to one another, diffe 
in the common stock. 


I express no opinion at this stage; rathet 
I ask my readers to express their opinion 

I shall be d to award a prize ol 
Guineas for the best letter on this sul 
with Consolation P ‘ nect ry. 

Letters must be written on ne side of th 
paper only, and ist reach me not lat 
than June 26. Write The Editor, TH 
Quiver, La Belle Sau . London, E.C 
marking your envelopes, “Holiday Comfy 
tition.” THE EDITOR. 
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ea in the 
arden 


HERE are 

catch even the most transitory glimpse 

of a homely party gathered round a 
tea-table set in a gardem without experi- 
encing a secret thrill of envy. We may be 
on our way home to a good dinner, or we 
may have just come away from an indoor 
tea-table, but we plan, all the same, that 
for so long as the summer lasts we our- 
selves will, as often as possible, have this 
one easy meal out of doors, if no other. 

A few necessary, for 
haphazard meals carry with them no sense 
of homeliness or comfort. A table should 
be set entirely apart for garden use. Two 
things are required of it—that it should be 
very firm on its legs and that its top should 


some of us who never 


preparations are 





Showing how a 
perfectly plain 
sponge cake cari 
be made to look 
attractive by flut- 
ing it with cream 
medium- 
sized funnel bag. 


Irom a 


The larger bag is 
the kind that is 
generally used for 
fluting creamed 
potatoes over the 
top of fish pies. etc 











be level. A table that shows a tendency to 
topple over on the slightest provocation is 
obviously out of place in a garden, so too, 
though less oby iously, is what is technically 
known as a “rustic” table, the top planks 
of Which are so imperfectly united that an 
alarming quantity of tea may drip through 


from a teapot that is a “bad pourer” right 


into one’s lap. ‘To suffer once in this way 
is to remember for always how disastrous it 


may be to allow one’s love of rusticity to 
outrun one’s housewifely discretion. 


Chairs for garden use 


: should be chosen 
with Care, be: ause so m 


anv of them disclose 


Cookery Pages for June 
By 
M. Stuart Macrae 


innumerable little spikes of rush or cane 
that work sad havoc with summer frocks. 

The china should accord pleasantly with 
the garden surroundings. To this end it 
should be light and delicate, not showing 
much pattern or colour. Again, a thought 
should be given to the safety of the cup 
when lodged in its saucer, for many other- 
wise charming designs are entirely spoiled 
for garden use by the insecure lodgment 
afforded by the saucer for its companion 
cup. 


Catering for Healthy Appetites 





One must always reckon that twice as 
much food must be provided for an out-of- 
indoors. It 


doors tea as would be eaten 





is safe also to conclude that home-made 
scones, thinly cut bread-and-butter, and 
savoury sandwiches will take preference 
over éclairs, cream buns and similar rich 


conte tionery. 
Just How to Make Light Scones 
Have 


Raisley 





the table a packet of 
flour, a jar of plain white flour, 
butter, salt, a teacupful of milk (all the 
better if sour), the pastry board, a knife for 


ready on 
’ 


mixing, a small teacup for stamping dough 
into rounds, a baking-sheet. 


Vethod Ha ing eathered the necessary 
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ingredients together, light the gas-oven, 
turning the gas full on Measure five 
heaped tablespoonfuls of fine flour into the 


mixing bowl, add to 


t a saltspoonful of 
salt, then rub into it a piece of butter the 


size of a walnut Measure next into the 
bowl a heaped tablespoonful of Raisley and 
stir well together Pour in the milk very 








Savoury Fillings for Sandwiches 





Potted meats of various kinds hav: 
so overdone in recent 
fillings that it is quite worth while 
away from them for a whole summe 


so mark ourselves it as ju 4 
different from other people 
» ‘ < 
n 
I h 


years as sand 





, 


A Dish of Dainty Cakes—Cherry Rosettes 


stirring all the time, and being 


gradually, 
careful that the dough does not get too 


moist. The flour should just take up the 


milk and no mor Dip the right hand 
into dry flour, and lightly turn the dough 
round and round tll it forms a ball, which 


board and roll 
patting it into th 


lift on to the floured bakin 
again, finally shape ot 
a roly-poly pudding 

Cut the roll in halve and pat one half 
with the heel of the hand till it is fairly 
firm and smooth, stamp into three or tout 
rounds with a teacup, lav the rounds on the 
baking-sheet (no grease is required), pat 
out the remaining half of the dough, cut 
out more rounds, and finally work the trin 


mings into shape and stamp them like the 


rest. The quantiti en will make from 
eight to ten scons 

By this time the oven is hot and ready 
for the bakin; I} ne are best put 
high up, with th »n shelf above them for 


When they have been seven 


browning 


minutes in the oven turn them over and 


them have five minutes more of sharp heat 
They will then be delicately brown on both 
sides. If served hot they should be split 
open and buttered el then restored 
to their first shape If served a halt-hou 
or more after being taken trom the oven 
thev look n r if t open and buttered 


Meth 4 P 
tomato, let it stand t 
peel ott the SKIN, D tl 1Y 
straimer just fine en 
seeds Mix the 1 tard at 
the tomato pulp, add 1 
lastly beat in the 
the ingredients to 
mixture, spread th 
of bread-and-butter 
sandwich 

\ second filling ‘ 


made as follows 


Anchovy Cream Sandwiches 





Ingredients.—Six lice 
butter, cut tron 
anchovies, a dessert f 


minced caper;rs, a 


cayenne pepper, ar tea 
Vinegar, 
Vethod Lay a ice yf 


flat on a board, 


ream cheese cut as thin 1 ) 
next over the cheese two ancl 
and cut into small strips, sprinkle 1 
a third of the capers, a t! 

ind a few grains of enn 

with wafer-thin crean heese, 

of bread-and-butter over the t 


neatly, and cut into 
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i jos CLOTHES ARE WHITE AND HOMES ARE SWEET 
THAT HAPPY IDEAL IS SUNLIGHT STREET. 


Sunlight Street is intended to represent the heart 

Ye name LEVER on of every township in the land, where Health and 
Purity and Excedema. 'lappiness, joyous work, love and laughter all blend 
in the life of the community. ‘The clouds of worry 

and hard work never dim the sunshine where sweet 


and easy cleanliness holds happy sway. 


The joy which comes from the wearing of sweet, 
wholesome linen should be anticipated in the work of 
washing. Everyone who washes clothes contributes 
to the country’s health and happiness. Assoapmakers 
: we have a happy vocation in making a_good and 
pure soap of unchanging Quality and Efficiency. 
SUNLIGHT STREET IS THE GREAT 
HIGHWAY OF HEALTH. A THOROUGH- 
FARE FOR THOROUGH CLEANLINESS. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on Every Bar. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


iEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, 
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» U.S OVERALLS FOR WOMEN AND 
DAINTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


RESH and dainty in appearance, hard-wearing, 
and sold in a wonderful variety of patterns, 
HERCULES garments have achieved a deservedly 

wide popularity. 

Ask your draper to show them to you. You will find them rea:onable 
in price and made of material that will stard almost any amount of wear 
For use about the house, HERCULES OVERALLS are ideal in effecting 
economy in dress—clothes last twice as long if so protected. HERCULES 
can be washed over and over again without losing freshness—the delightful 
colours will not fade. 

All these qualities also apply to HERCULES Children’s frocks, which 
are just what the youngsters delight in wearing. as they can romp to 
their hearts’ content without fear of spoiling their clothes. HER ULES 
can also be obtained by the yard for making-up at home 








OUR GUARANTEE oe 
Every genuine Hercules garment bears the ‘‘ Mother and Child’’ ticket, \ ~~ \\ 
and is guaranteed. Should any Hercules garmen’ prove unsatisfactory in A 
wash or wear your Draper will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. ,, , ot Child 


If your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LID. 


(Dept.D.F.) Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 


(Wholesale and Shippin Mu 
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Fruit Sandwiches 


Strawberries and cream are at once the 
despair and the high aim of the hostess who 
would love to serve them in the garden if 
she knew how to do so without worry and 
fuss. The following recipe was given me 
by a friend noted for her ingenuity in these 
matters : 

Ingredients.—Six or more slices of bread 
cut fairly thin, half-pound strawberries, 
castor sugar, juice of half a lemon, a jar 
of clotted cream. 

Method.—Prepare the strawberries as 
long beforehand as convenient by picking 
them from the stalks, sprinkling first with 
lemon juice and afterwards with castor 
sugar and setting them either on ice or in 
a very cool place. When ready to prepare 
the sandwiches beat the fruit to a pulp, 
then spread a slice of bread thickly with 
cream, lay over the cream a_ generous 
dressing of strawberries, spread a second 
slice of bread with cream and press down 
over the strawberries. Trim and cut into 
shape as usual. 


The Uses of a Savoy Bag 





One doesn’t seem to get very far with 
summer confections before the call for 
ream becomes urgent, and in this con- 
nexion I want to introduce to you the handy 
little savoy bag which is a really splendid 
help to the home 





TEA IN THE GARDEN 


the purpose of demonstrating just how thick 
a flute of cream comes from a medium- 
sized funnel. The larger bag, shown at the 
side of the photograph, is the one generally 
in use for fluting creamed potatoes over the 
top of fish or other savoury pies. 

The dainty little cakes shown in the 
other photograph are made thus: 





Cherry Rosettes 





Ingredients.—Two ounces butter, one 
tablespoonful castor sugar, a large fresh 
egg, a half-teacupful finely chopped nuts, 
a dessertspoonful ground sweet almonds, 
two level tablespoonfuls plain white flour, 
a level dessertspoonful Raisley, a pinch of 
salt, a tablespoonful apricot jam. For the 
cream—a_ half-teacupful thick cream, a 
dessertspoonful icing sugar, a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice; one ounce glacé cherries 
for decoration. 

Method.—Mix together the plain flour and 
Raisley, and add a pinch of salt. Beat the 
butter to a cream, add sugar, and beat 
again, break the egg on the mixture and 
beat for several minutes. Sift in the flour 
a little at a time, adding the ground 
almonds pinch by pinch, place either in 
paper-case moulds or in buttered tins (pre- 
ferably straight-sided), and bake for from 
five to seven minutes in a sharp oven. Let 
cool for a few minutes, then coat thinly with 
apricot jam that has been passed through 

a coarse sieve, dust 





cook. All the year 
round it is at one’s 


service. The home- Little Things 


thickly with chopped 


a ee nuts and set aside to 





lest. potato pie is 
transformed by its 
magic into a thing of the hand for pattin 


flutes and fan les, and rolling-pin. 


Handle scones as little as possible when 
moulding them. U 


g them out—never a 


get quite cold. Whisk 
together the cream 
se only the heel of and sugar till firm 
enough to form into 








in the same way th 
plainest and most 
wholesome of home 
made cakes, little 01 
big, takes on a quite 
professional air when 
decorated with a judi 
lous fluting of nicely 
flavoured whi pped 
cram. The method 
of using the bag is 
learly shown in the 
Photograph, in which 
case a plain sponge 
mg was chosen for 








Have a hot oven waiting, and put the 
scones in it at the earliest possible 
moment after moistening the flour. This 
ensures lightness. 

Turn the savoy bag inside out before 
using. In this way the seam is kept to 
the outside and the bag is thus very easy 
to clean after use. All that is needed is 
to wring it through fairly hot water, then 
rinse and put to dry. If only sugar has 
been used, the bag and tube will best be 


cleaned by soaking in cold water for a 
few minutes, and then rinsing. 
Experiment with creamed potato before 
you try the more expensive whipped 
cream. To prepare a delicately light 
potato cream beat freshly boiled potatoes 


quite free from lumps, add butter in the 
proportion of an ounce to a pound, and 
beat till perfectly smooth. 








flutes when pressed 
through a tube. To 
do this, start first with 
cream only, and whip 
steadily till it is fairly 
stiff, then add _ the 
sugar by degrees, and 
whip in the lemon 
juice a few drops at a 
time. 

set on ice, if 
possible, for an hour 
or two before fluting 
on to the cakes. 


Centre with a whole 
cherry. 





the Still Waters? 
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“EXPERIENCE WORKETH HOPE” 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


HAT “experience worketh hope” is 

perhaps the very last thing we should 

have said. We are ready to admit that 
experience has great value. We know that 
we must live to learn. But the value which 
we are apt to atta h to experience of life 
is something almost directly opposed to 
what the Apostle ciaims tor it He declares 
that “experience worketh hope”; we should 
have said (as indeed the entire literature 
of the Western world at this moment is 
engaged upon nothing else than saying 


nH?) 
making indeed a thriving business of it) 
that “experience worketh despair.” Or, if 
we ourselves had not the courage to go so 


far as that, we should certainly have said 
that the effect of experience upon most 
people is to dishearten them, to clip their 
wings, or, to use a phrase, to take the gilt 
from the gingerbread. And we should say 
this not intending to be bitter, but only to 
be WiIst 


The Touch of Bitterness in 
Experience 


If we were pressed indeed we should 
have to confess that in a world like ours 
there was a_ tou 
wisdom. We might even claim that far 
seeing and deep-living people had always 
been of this opinion, that the literature of 





h of bitterness in all 


the world—and thi not merely the pro 
fessedly cynical literature like “Omar 
Khayyam” and “| esiastes ’’—the litera 


ture which embodied the Catholi 
tudes of life and the human soul ! 
as its very burden. We might qu 
where in the field of reflective or ¢ 


sional writing, from the aying of 
Greeks that “those whom the gods | 
young "—that is to say, betore life has hi 


time to break thet 
the ages until we reach the great pa 
in Wordsworth’s ode, beginnin Our 
is but a sleep and a_forgettin 
tinuing 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the 


the growin 


rricor 
> t 


and concluding— 


* At length the man percei' t iway 
And fade into the lght 


All Sorts of Services 
Yes, there are all sorts of services wt 





we should be ready to confess, are rendel 
to us by experience We might not § 
the wav with the sad ones and declare U 
experience worketh despair, o1 bitterness 
or laughter or contempt, or “acquiesce! 
in the insignificance of events,” or a | 


und purposed reticence with regard to ¢ 
thing beneath the surfac« We might 
go so far as that. | 

go so far—and might even think ou! 
handsome in going only so far—as to 


T 


that experience modifies the extrava an 


ut we should certalt 


,] 
> 


of childhood and youth, that it keeps US 








——as 

















BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 





this world, that it makes us practical and 
sensible, and though not radiantly happy, 
at least happy as they settle down into.a 
kind of lazy happiness who have ceased to 
entertain any glowing expectation. 

And yet here is S. Paul saying “experi- 
ence worketh hope,” and saying it casually, 
without pausing as a man would pause who 
felt he had said something which sounded 
paradoxical, or something which would be 
disputed. He says it as though it were 
something upon which he and they were 
agreed. 


<Je 
Not for Despair 











Paul means by 


The fact is that what S 


the experience which worketh hope, and 
hat we mean by the « xperience which 
keth sadness and disillusionment and 
two different things. If S. 


nicism, are 
| could say “experience worketh hope 


he must have been right, for he said it It 


in say, without affectation, that ex- 
ence worketh sadness or bitterness or 
anger, we also must be right, for we have 


But, once again, the explanation 
it though we use the same word 


S. Paul and we ‘ ean and must mean 


t | t} 
st be Une 


The Disillusionment of Time 





I think we all know what we mean when 
say that experience takes the idealism 
ola n—that it pricks his bubbles, o1 
s his wins S. OF brings him down trom 
clouds, or disposes him to settle down 
ake the best of a bad job. We mean 


life, nature, the passine of time, taken 


ist nd not taken alone with God and 
an’s } ortal spirit, a dreary busi 
\nd so indeed it , a comedy in the 

eart of a tragedy, or a tragedy in the heart 


tacomedy. Of course, it is not felt to be 


aren ¢ ery youn: people, for in 

here is, by the eift of nature, an 
exuberance and curiosity which carry 

h any vt There is the sti 

ile, of the senses and passions and 
ons—disposing them to sing and to 

I B unless tha atural life is un 
ferpinned by taith it is apt to collapse later 
n. | there is something about a human 
ein hich makes him tire of the merely 


‘ Its physica satisfactions be 


\nd so he has to 





a kind of ste of torced draught 
to call it—with the hope of recovering 

n ¢ lie ov 
But tl ed draught, it would seem, 
a ages th Works, affects the health 
‘ada so, » the merely natural man 
x S peevish and = anxious. All the 
ne, as Shakespeare has described it in 
an immortal passage, he is getting older: 
NW is become hairless, toothless, feck 


less. He sees a new generation coming on. 
He feels that they are edging him out, and 
are waiting for his shoes, And so he be- 
comes sour, jealous, angry. He acquires a 
bitter tongue, or affects a flippant and dis- 
illusioned manner in order to conceal from 
others and from himself his own moral and 
intellectual bankruptcy. On serious mat 
ters, like religion and politics, he adopts 
the tone of one who is aware of so much 
and has seen so much that he must be ex 
cused from taking a serious part in things. 
For it is part of the illusion which such 
people practise upon themselves that they 
seem to recollect a time when they did take 
a serious part in life, whereas the fact is 
there was no such time 


Sinkine from the Heights 





750 


“Wait,” says such a man, “until you ar 


as old as I am, and you will have few 
illusions. You take it from me, things are 
what they are and they will never be much 
different. It is the part of a wise man not 
to ask for trouble. Let him mind his own 
business. Take every man for a thief until 
he proves himself honest, and even then 
don’t be sure. His honesty may be due to 


the fact that he never had a chance.” 

Thus, and on and on, a man 
taken life without God and without any 
high understanding of his own nature may 
speak, ‘and especially as the days draw on 
when the grasshopper is a burden, and 
desire has failed, and he has come within 
sight of the grave which, of course, is going 
to wipe out the miserable things for which 
alone he wished to live. 


sje 


Life and Experience 


who has 


ever 





Yes, but all that is not experience. All 
that indeed is the very absence of experi 
ence: it is the refusal of experience. [or 


a man has not yet begun to have any ex 
perience in the Pauline sense until he has 
turned and faced life, and has in the name 
and power of protesting faith ove 
come the low innuendo which is suggested 


passing of time. 


some 


by the 
It is a thing indeed to ponder, and upon 


mere 





reflection to rejoice in, that the brave and 
patient and triumphant things that have 
been said about life have not been said by 
those who were young and inexperienced, 
and not by those who had been permitted 
to be at ease in life 
Good through Fighting 

The great things, the good things, 
the holy things, the dreams of some 
thing deeper than we see with our natural 
eve and of something beyond this present 


death—all such radiant 


things have come t 


ordet ot life and 
and unconquerable 
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THE QUIVER 





those and only to those who, like Jacob, 
have wrestled with life and with God in the 
darkness of some lonely experience, who 
have been reduced indeed even to despair, 
as our blessed Lord was reduced for one 
awful moment to despair, who, like Him 
and for the most part by recalling Him, 
would not accept despair as the final word 
on life, but cried out against despair and 
brought God down from heaven to share 
their agony, and by His presence to cause 
it tO pass away. 


The Only Way 





Yes, whether we can understand it or not, 
whether we approve or do not approve of 
the decree of God which ordains that so it 
is and so it shall be, the fact of history and 
the discovery of our own soul who are con 
scious of a soul within us, is just this, that 
“experience worketh hope.” All the light 
by which we live, by which we and 
in the end of the days shall meet contend 
ing things, has come to us from tragic and 
exercised souls, and is received by us only 
when our are upon strain or 
pressure or anguish of experience. The 
shallow way of taking life is soon or late 
the bitter and hopeless way. It is the 
deep insight which reconciles us to life and 
makes God and the Future a blessed certi- 
tude, because a certitude which is for 
threatened. 


meet 


souls some 


ever 


Discovering the Meaning 


Not in our gay and irresponsible days, 
in days when this present life almost satis 
fies us, are we an unfalterin 
Presence in things which can conqner death 
and deliver 
No, but in an hour 
let us sav, we are reading 
or witnessing some tragedy 
in literature or in life 





aware I 


us trom sin. 


when, 


Francois 





Coppée, a 


There, as we sit amidst presences and lay: 


which are morally inevitable 
things within the grasp of 

great, so understanding and intimate, th 
must be God, there and then are we awar 
that things have a meaning and man | 
destiny ; that the things which are seen 
temporal and the things which are not 
are eternal. In a word, it is the Cross 0 

Son of Man which makes us sure of God. 


<je 


and see 


somethir 


al 








The Quotation 





The roar of the world is in my ears. 
Thank God for the roar of the world! 

Thank God for the mighty tide of fears 
Against me always hurled! 


Thank God for the 
Strife, 
And the sting of His chastening rod! 
Thank God for the stress and thé pain 
And oh, thank God for God! 


bitter and ceasel 


JOYCE KIL) 
<jo 
PRAYER 


LORD our God, Thou hast not left Thyself 

without witness in any one of us, As we 
look back across the way by which we have 
come, we see with growing clearness Thy Guiding 
Presence, the pressure of Thy hand on this side 
and on that. Things have befallen us in regard 
to which we were wont to say that should the 
befall us we should die. And we have no 
died, Things have gathered about us close and 
stifling, fears, memories, dread prospects—things 


which must have brought us to the standstill of 
d 


despair. 


But we have moved forward or they 
have moved away. The win- 
ter is past. Summer is here 
with the sunshine and th 
swallows and the flowers 
Wherefore bless the Lord, 0 
my soul, Amen, 


=r, 


splendid 


dark crimson specimen (s¢¢ 


next page) 
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‘Pj The Garden in jun 
Roses, Pinks and dent Jane 


Fleur -de-Lis H. H. Thomas 


“ And what so rare as a day in\June? colours are sweet scented. We now expect 
Then if ever come perfect days, 


to have red roses in our gardens as a matter 
[hen heaven tries earth if it be in tune 


x ot course—why, we do not trouble to ask- 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. : 

’ 7 but roses were not always red if one be 
HE procession of flowers, which began lieves the legend set in the musical words 
with the snowdrops and gathered of the following verse: 


volume with the 


daffodils, swells to a 


* Once long ago, in some sweet 
garden’s hush 
\ lover gave you, snow 
white, to his love, 
And lifted to her cheek you 
saw her blush, 
And blushed to match her 


glorious _ burst of 
lossom in June, in 
vhich roses, lilies, 
rises, pansies, lark 
spurs and pinks 


. 


damask cheek above. 


ningle their colours 
nd commingle thei [The dark crimson _ roses 
fragrance. Whit are old, some of them very 
old, such, for imstance, as 
Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Fisher Holmes, Victor Hugo 
and Sultan of Zanzibar. One 
can almost choose fragrant 


roses by their colour alone. 


lules grouped close 
y the tapering blue 


ires of lark 





cc anh ¢2 





juisite colour associa 
tion; the flaming ish 
cups of the old White roses have no scent, 
and there are few sweet- 
scented pink ones. Modern 


roses make up in brilliant 


wange lily are soft 
ened by the cool grey 


‘ 


southernwood and 





lad’s love; Mussini’s and fascinating colour 
: ; : : - e ine what +hne xv Jacl 
mint is a delichtful : s shade hat they may lack 
4 a P 5 The White Trumpet Lily +f fractance and 
harmony o mauve x nae: fu ete 
and grey, and white pinks they bloom from 


summer until late au 
tumn, whereas those 


trespass among the _ rose- 
oloured thrift. Mother Earth 
8 im her most bewitching 
mood, for this is her wedding 
time, 


of even thirty vears 
igo were almost 

solely summer bloom 

aad , ing. 
Everywhere are roses, roses, tac 

Here ablow and there abud. 

Here in pairs and there in 

posies,”” 





Origin of the Moss 
Rose 





_Arches are aflame with ae ae ee 
them; pillars are spangled 
with them: they blossom on 
Walls and fences and fill beds 
and borders with incompat 
able bloom 


fascinating of old 
world roses is the 
moss rose, but one 
loes not often find it 
in gardens nowadays 


because there are so 
How the Rose became Red 





many kinds that are 
Red and crimson roses are 


chief favourites, probably be- 
Cause almost all roses of those 





more satistactor\ 
from the gardener’s 


A pretty Rose in copper and ¢ ; oe 
fawn shades point of view. The 
ob) 
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way in which the moss rose obtained its 


distinctive character is told in the following 


century-old which records how the 


angel of 


verse 
the flo 
bush and on awakening said 


** For the le thou’st given me 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee! 
lhen said the rose with deepening glow 
‘On me another grace bestow.’ 

The angel paused in silent thought. 
‘What grace is this flower has n 
*Twas but a moment; o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws. 

fhus robed 


, 
Can there a flower the rose exc 


wers slept beneath a rose 


sweet snat 


there 


in nature’s simplest weed, 
ed?” 

The rambler roses which festoon pillars 
ind h garlands of 
bloom are descended from 
Japanese 
How 


arbours wit brilliant 


a lowly creeping 


small white flowers 
differ from the baby 
ramblers, which blossom on 
tinuously and autumn 


and fill beds and borders to the best advan 


with 
they 
bushes 


kind 
widely 
little 


throughout 


summer 


tage. It is not difficult to plant one’s 
garden with home-grown roses raised from 
cuttings taken after the blossoms have 


faded and placed in jars of water in a 
window or greenhouse \s soon as roots 


have formed the cuttings be placed ir 


nust 


flower 


pots of soil 


The Oldest and the Newest Lilies 


Fhe Madonna 
Crusaders from 





lily, 


Palestine, is 


brought by the 
one ol tive 


wers of June ne 


loveliest tlo may set 
, 


great clumps of it in almost 


left 


every cottag 


garden, where, indisturbed from year to 


year, it thrives and multiplies Che correct 


time to plant bulbs of this. the oldest lil 


grown in British gardens, is as soon as the 


stems have died down The newest lilv is 
worthy to rank with the oldest in grace and 
charm: it yinne from the Far East, fror 
the highlands of Western China, and is 
known as the regal | it has large whit 
flowers flushed with ye wv, borne on slen 
der leafy stems 


Panther and Tiger Lilies 
The « 


lilies are rat 





mmmon names given to yme of the 


nel remarkable There are, fol 


] ] Lh hil 1 


example, the panther lily. scarlet with black 
spots, that akes a reeous display " 
midsummer: the tiger lilv, orange with 


black spots, that opens rather later; and the 
Turk’s ap, with blooms of 
The Easter lily =) 
church decorat 


out of doors and is 





} 


intense scarlet 
commonly used for 
lived 


grown under glass to 


not usually long 


a 


supply the blooms 


Perpetual-flowering Pinks 





June is the month o i-fashioned fj 

of pink and pansy, pwon 
columbine and sweet-william inks 
so delightful that one might fill a ¢ 
with them and not regre ivin 
rhose who know only the old doubl 
variety Mrs. Sinkins, S sO 
as an edging in gardens, have no con 
of the charm of ern pink I é 
tall and_ short, ympa and strag 
those that bloom in s ‘ n and 
that are gay throug t the season, ar 
most of them are fragrant 
petual-flowering pinks e | 
popular; they are 

arnation. Che have the 

grance of the ol 

grow taller, and 

they produce fresh b s 


i 


Pinks 


It is such a s 


are Easily Grown from Seed 





borders with pinks ( 
have them in prot I B 
of seed and so 
soil placed in 
vith glass. 17 
if the soil isyke 
large enough 
carden. 
Another way 
is to tak u n 
and cover the 


The Fleur-de-Lis of Chivalrv 


Iris, the fle 





the garden 


Most 


have grey-greer 


familiar 


flowers ot vold, 


POSst vite ind 
irises in vello 
and bronze nd 
flowers that 
summet! Lhe 
from the flag 


or thicken 
planted in autumn 

the so-called En 

are found wild in §S I | 
that the y 


Spanish sailors 


vere intr 
their cultivation 
long been known 
are taller 
their 
white. 


than the t Spanish 


flowers are of purple, ! " 
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soars nani tne entities SRoiweiree. 





















The unrivalled beauty, efficiency and econon 


WW Durobelle fabrics have won world-wide recognition. 
in the sunniest places, 


Le can be used fearlessly 


o) sli 
t) . 
a exposure Or 


rN post free, 


is Darobelle is sold only by 


or discoloration, ei 
Send to-day for pat 
and choose in your own home. 


ghtest risk of fading 
washing. 
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3 Typical 1922 Durobelle Textures : 
Bt Plain Casement Cloths in Cream, in natural colours, also © stained if » V 
T and a number of ex te glass and Orientil effects. 50 ins., i | 
| 1 ins. wide, from ft 11} to 4/11 & I /\\ 
=e 14 ; i w 22 ititul self-patterned Dama x: I 
i ! shect 1 ur i t i Satins, -e 1 *« ! 
| al slours. 5 ins., i Ke substantial ing a 
f "3/11 Canvases, and Corded Cloths ; : 
Cc d «Madras Muslins, Cream « ite Artificial Silks, rich Woven 
y und with lovely floral de ; lapestries, etc., etc. 
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y BOURNEMOUTH, Letters to B'mouth, please. 
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REPLACED FREE IF COLOURS FADE 


Allens of Bournemouth. 
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POST FREE 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF | 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage. 


£2,000 WANTED. 


DEAR FRIENDS,—I do not know what to do for the 
best. The General Fund is in a serious condition, 
ind every adverti-ement, unless it brings in money, 
leaves the condition worse. And still I must cast 
my bread upon the waters if 1 am to find it. Kind 
Iriends, help me, and all who ecan—and there must 
be many able to do so promise £5, provided nine 
others wildothe same. Lamnotafraid, once started, 
but that other people will follow suit. £5 please. 
Only pre mises at first, om these conditions—and 


Kindly do #0 soon. 


EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hoi. Sec., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN. 





Preside -H.R.H. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBLRY HOMES 


Urgently Need £25,000 


(Received to date, £6,500) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 


10,00¢ 
) k 


HE PRINCE ¢ 
} 





Cheques, &c. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “arethusa’ ‘Treieien Ship 





164 Shaltesbury Avenue ~ - - London, W.C.2. 

















Th: CUBE 
TEAPOT 


It's practic alle 
impossible to 
break—there are 
no outstanding 
features. And it 
pours perfectly. 
Pri ces from 4/- 

V age L/- extra.) 


om t I rave for free hiek, 
‘ The mance Of & 





Robt. aaa & Co. aboutus Ltd. 
5 (Dept. Q), London Road, Leicester. ff 













Write for ©8-9.0 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The SURGICAL MANUFACTURING Co? 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON,W. 1. 
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GET THE 
CHILDREN 
: FRY’S new coloured : 
? picture book—full of 
: elves and gnomes 
: FREF from FRY : 
: & SONS, Ltd., 2-10 


#6 
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Prince of Waxes 
CHOCOLATES 


UTWARDLY decorative and inwardly delicious— 
that is the striking feature of each Chocolate in 


FRY’S “Prince of Wales” 


There are all sorts of surprising centres, and some of the 
chocolates have the daintiest of foils as additional coverings. 


assortment, 





46 per lb. 


2/6 per + lb. 





; Union St.. Bristol 











SAyNUUUUNUUOOUDEUUUOANUOUEDEOUUUOOUOOUOUOO HEATH ELE 
THE LIFE FOOD OF INVALIDS 


Pers« ms of 


impaired digestion—pro- 


duced either t 


y illness or advanced 


ate 


—sh« 


yuld avoid meats of all description, 


as annnal food creates a harmful exer 


tion of the vital px 


»wers, unduly stimu- 


lating 


nerves 


and brain 


, and producing 
a most unpleasant reactionary inertia. 


There is no more scientific means of 


nutriment forthe debilitated system than = 
This admirable food will provide all = 
the sustenance needed by p&gons of x= 
disordered stomach or weak digestion. = 
Taken at bedtime it will soothe the = 
nerves, warm the body, and promote —_— 

; — 
refreshing sleep. It is more digestible = 
than cocoa, and will not cause bilious 4 
ness. It can be made in a minute 
without trouble by simply adding 
boiling milk. 


60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 


Obtainable at all branches of Boots, Parke’s, Lewis 


and GWurrows, Timoth, White, Taylors’ and at over 
ther chemists and wrocers. Insist on having 

Dr. Ridge's Foo 4 and accept no other 

TINS 94d., 1/6, 3/-, & 6) 


Ridge’s Royal Food Mills, London, N.16 
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MOST ANNOYING ) 


but delay will be short, as FLUXITE is handy ; 
When travelling by car, take this tip ind always 
have FLUXITE with you. 


All mechanics WILL have 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


’ ry Stores seli Fluxite in tins, prt 


8d., 14 and 28. 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonyer or Hardware Dealer to show yout he nea 


7 FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 


It is pert ctly simy ast for years in cor 

| It A ery al 1 ering Iron with 

| metal ined Lan I usit S er etc., and 
LASTFUCLIONS Prie 10 6, : sample Set, 5 paid, United Kinge 














————————, 
FLUXITE, LTO,, 226 Bevington SL, Bermondsey, Engian® 
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A Conducted 
A Mrs.George Stunde on 





Summer Service 





Y DEAR READERS,—There is 

something rather grotesque in start- 

ing to write the June instalment 
with one’s feet frizzling before a roaring 
wood fire and a snow-covered world outside. 
That, however,*is what I am doing in this 
topsy-turvy climate of ours, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that comparatively few 
weeks separate us from the most languorous 
month of the year. Still, the daffodils all 
ablowing and the wallflowers which are 
budding bravely are reassuring signs of 
spring and coming summer, and probably 
vhen these words appear in rint our 
chimneys will have been swept and the 
‘ought of fires will be oppressive. 
Meanwhile, however, with my  chaii 
fawn up as near as possible to the com 
tting blaze, I cannot shut out the thought 
of the many hearths which would be cold 
cut for our help, and I am therefore still 
putting my hand into the pocket of the 
$.0.5S. Fund and sending out gifts for coal. 
When the last of these has gone forth the 
pocket will be lighter, and there are so 
many on whom illness and poverty have 
‘irown a burden, irrespective of season, 
that 1 shall be intensely grateful to every 
reader who helps to fill the beneficent 
coffers, 
_Money gifts are always welcome; but 
‘dere is another most valuable form of set 
vice specially adapted to 


summer-time 


OF HELPERS.= 











Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














Many country readers have gardens; many 
keep fowls, or cows, or bees. I wonder if 
they all realize what a little of the every- 
day country produce—vegetables, butter, 
eggs—would mean to people who live in 
dingy, mean strects, and shop in quarters 
where freshness, in the country sense of the 
word, is unknown. 

Here is a vivid picture of the arrival of 
a parcel in the home of a helpless invalid 
and her mother of seventy-four : 

“TI forget if I told you I had a most 
parcel of good things from Mrs. Dickson. It 
was such a surprise and such a treat. We both 
could not speak for very joy and thankfulness, 
and I am sure we have not seen such lovely 
things for years. Of course, I wrote to Mrs 
Dickson at once, but I had had such a very 
bad day that day, and it did cheer me up so. 
If only Mrs. Dickson could have seen us unpack 
it! 1 do not think I shall ever forget my dear 
old mother’s face! It was a picture!” 

There is a stimulus in beginning the day 
with a surprise that should not be under- 
estimated. If any readers are willing to 
supply it I will gladly give them addresses 
where the postman’s knock and a parcel 
would produce scenes just as joyful as that 
described above, 


S.0.S. Rivets 





Apropos of parcels, I am glad to repert 
that at the time of going to press I have 
five offers of useful things for Mrs. A 
house furnishing, but I am sorry to heai 
that she has been, and still is, very ill. I 
fear her long struggle and many anxieties 
temporary victory over het 
brave spirit and her strength, but I hope 
that she will soon be well again and start 
in the new house on a sunnier epoch. Gifts 
are still invited and will be very gratefully 


have won a 
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received. It is far better to give away than 
to hoard. It always annoys me very much 
to think of the many things lying idle in 
January to Decembe1 
superlatively useful to 
afford to buy them ! 


the cupboards from 
which would be 
people who cannot 

Please 


and sec 


have a good spring-clean this year 


what you can spare. 

I have had an 
for clothes 
offe1 ot a 
against then \s a 
particularly glad of 


unusual number of appeals 


} 


lately, and, unfortunately, only 


one pair of boots to mat 


matter of tact, 1 wa 
offer ot 


tor three childre 


that boots, to 
the providing of footweat 
boys of thirteen and eleven and a girl ot 
eight—was proving great problem to thei 
widowed and hard-working mother. 


“We both want boot 


many othet 


badly again, and 


things,” is the cry of anothe1 


mother of a littl boy of thirteen. The 


mother’s size in boots is 5. 


She would be most gratetul for blouse 
overalls—in fact, useful clothing of any 
kind tor eithnel or both of the lel, and ] 


addre Ss. 
deal of 
with whom we 


would gladly supply the 


There ha peen a illne 

are in touch, 
Fund has come to the rescu 
and paid the 
North of Ireland 


“She is 


good 
amongst those 
ind the S.O.S 
than one instance 
bill AY Bi G.. a 
woman, of whom her vicar says 


old lady and ha 


In mort 
doctor’s 


deat a splendid influenc 





in the poor treet whe re she lives,” Was Ve! 
pleased with a gilt of 15s 

It wa t thankfulness and grat 
tude I re ‘ kind present this w 
It was a g to me that I was unabk 
> pay my d ll, and it lifted such 
load off my min vhen I was able to d 
B me, I vy what to sav tot 

’ | eY erv thank 

Ta ) 


Many read vill be sorry to 


Miss P., the idy with the invalid sister to 


whom much } 1 has been shown, has 
been ve! ill I Vit a evere heart 
attack brought o overwork Milk and 
eggs and Hall \ e have been ordered 
her; these make a bie drain on a smal 
income, af! | | GPa kund ha given 
some welcome help in t direction 

[wo victims of i fluenza were faced wit 
unforeseen docto bills for which there 





Was no surplu The S.O.S. Fund heard of 
their worries and waved its wand 

W both ret many, mat I t 
grateful thank it lr n nd 
ng | It t la help ind co 
n ma ( el thankf 


And here is further cloquent testimo: 





the usefulness of t] Fund for 0 
hres : 

I cannot tell you ratefully thankful wy 
are to receive the I for a p ly 

very kindly nt It as a 
joyful surprise, and 1OW g 
ve welcomed th 
had bronchitis I Jar rv at | 
sisters were dange1 | : t loct 
they must ha a 
meant using the { A 


r a long tin 
S.O.S. mie 


} ; | 
and cheered out at I 
ental as well as t t v. 


greatly to th 


We 


upplying a li 


have 


illness, with n 
rewarded by 
and rOsy 

Small rivet 


represent but the 


Generous Gifts 


It ha aiw 


perience LO 





Home; in man 
tully accum 


po tal expendit 


and her friet 1 
wait tar dow 
the cost ot f 
ncreased, tt 
ever. md 
he id yt } 
Terence | 
h borne Jit 
most brave 
tance to a Hor 
patient, and | 
ncreased | t 
He Ipers, wv 
towards her mau 
one on wh 
ain, het 
appree ated | 
2 6d. a weel 
S.O.S. Fund 
be grateful 
purpose, 
There ha { t 
butions to the Blind B 
have brought { 
some gifts ol U) 
the way from | 
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50,000 yards 


‘CARESSA’ FADELESS 
50” CASEMENT CLOTH 


Range MF217. Youcan have this splendid Fabric in all colours 
—guaranteed absolutely fadeless in any climate. Use it for 
Curtains, Draperies, House Frocks, Overalls, ~ 
It is 50 ins. wide, and Handleys price is only ] 11: 
(Regular price 2/11). per yard 2 
Range MF218 is a superior Repp “ Caressa ** Casement Cloth, 
also guaranteed fadeless. 50 ins. wide 1 
(Regular price 3/11) per yard 2/ils 


Write for patterns without delay. 


-, 


PTYTTITT Tee 


PPT TTTTTTTTT TTT TTT titre 


= 
Should any cloth 
fade, aie supply 
ifree phe to ati epeais i. 
QUIVER Readers ‘SOUTHSEA 


HEAP OREE CREE OES SESE SESE SESE SSS OOESSESESSSESSOO SESS SESESE SESS ESEOE ESOS HESS SESTE TOSSES ES SOEEESEOE OE SSEEEEEEEEE® 


(. BRANDAUER « Go, Lo, | teat 2 01a ae oe 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. Nursery Outfitters. 


the Cot is Dainty and Cosy. 
Neither Scratch | | Light to carry. Folds up. 
nor Spurt. Hammock slides off for washing, 











SEVEN PRIZE 









































MEDALS. e oa 0 Pl = Woop 
ae Attention is No. 2 NED Woop 66 
No, 2 WHITt ENAMEL 396 
also drawn to the Can py Drapery extra 
NEW PATENT Sent on 7 aays appr 
> ANTI - BLOTTING Write 10r = Titus. Cat. 
~ ER f 
PENS. Sample Box of nee 5 HUMBERT 
either series, 104d. freasure Cot Co.,Ltd. (Dept.M2) 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 103 Catord S.. London, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonpow. | J Reimoved from roa Victoria St. 
Removed a4 a yo ome method. er Booklet sent Free. 
Beauty ice ts often dist ed by ury growtl w to remove these has caused much 
a xiety to "edlas hood udy th ir personal appearances. Some have tr 1 he pant eros of 
I troly which “ean the skin perf 1, and o'ten th small holes become clogged, and hence 
nishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. There is also the dangerous depilatory, whict 
Mf the hair, and often bu the in. But at last science has devised a method whicl 
turely i} edes the antiquated harmful method 
Every lady ifferi trom hairy growths wall be pleased to earn that these can be removed for eve: 
A ne vethod which cannot possi hart most delicat It i sure that it is just a 
watter of da ind the hair has cone 1 ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin, ‘here is no expensive 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience. All you have to do ca 
be Jone in the privacy of your own apartments, This new method is worthy of your interest, We 
ecially want those sufferers who have tri other met 10ds to write, as, unless we can prove that we 
can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take 1 e 
lat eas HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION ‘OF THIS NEW METHOD. : 
2088 your and address, with ip for postage, to The Capillus ic nets oven Co., 339 Century pees. 
gent Street, ‘London, W.4. Vo u will rece've a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which will er 
us hair at home at a very ghtexpense. J des I sted to y t EE in a pe ifectly a 
he t 10ul ld have no hesitation in writing. You will d to learn how easily ‘and surely superfluous 








W t write to-« 





lay ? 
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Every man 
should use 


ANZORA for his hair, There is no better pre- 
paration in the world that will so surely master and 
control even the most unruly hair, A little rubbed 
well into the scalp every morning and the hair care- 
fully brushed will ensure a tidy head throughout 
the day. Try it once and you will always use tt. 





Anzora Cream for greasy scalps, and Anz ra Viola Firmly refuse all 
for dry scalps are sold by all Chemists, Hair e . 


Stores, etc., in 1/6 & 2/6 (double quantity) bottles. proffered substitutes. 


zi 


Masters the Hair 


insora Perfumery Co., Ltd., Wéllesden La London, N.W.6 (4 nid). 


Ss TH, 
ef e 
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HEATH & HEATHER, Ltd. 


HERB SPECIALISTS, ST, ALBANS. 
BOOK OF HERBS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


N this book, which has becomea household treasure in most 
of the homes of England, will be found an account of 
remarkably successful remedies for the common illnesses of 
mankind. It also containsa letter from Mr. Samuel Ryder 
the Managing Director of the great Seed Firm, Recommend 
ations from one of his standing cannot be disregarded, and 
we consider his approval the hall mark of our enterprise 
We have among our clients high Dignitaries of the Church, 
Luminaries of the Professions, Ladies and Gentlemen of Title, 
Officers high in the services of their Country, etc., etc. We 
may now lay claim to the fact that ‘‘ Heath and Heather 
are known in practically every home, and their name is blessed 
in all parts of the world. HERBS, PILLS, OINTMENTS, 
etc., are offered in great variety, and the remarkable efficacy 
of the remedies i s astounding to those who have previously 
had little knowledge of Herbal Compounds, Letters of 
appreciation from grateful users come to hand by every post. 








WRITE T0 US. TELL US YOUR COMPLAINT. WE CAN PROBABLY seND rau THE CURE | 
Those who are suffering from the Tobacco or Cigarette Hab yuld alter: 
or Cigarettes They will act as an antidote to the nicotine ar J hel Ip them t r( e its harmfu 
Large packets of smoking Mixture 1/6, Post Free ; Cigarettes (Hand Made), 20 for 10d., 50 for 2,+1 
f 139, | ‘ost Free. 
READ THE BOOK. IT WILL PROBABLY ENLIGHTEN YOU. 


| 








HEATH & HEATHER, Ltd. (Dept. Q.), ST. ALBANS. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 








tinue to attract subscriptions during the 
summer months. 

Amongst other welcome gilts the S.O.S. 
represented real 


Fund received tos. whicl 


sacrifice : 

“You have so many needy ones and know so 
ich better than I which has the most urgent 
1. I should like to help them all, but am 


man myself.” 











nly a working we 


Surgical Aid Letters Wanted 











If any readers are able to secure Surgical 
\id letters and will kindly them | 
shall gladly pass them on. to one 
lev tes her life to 


spare 
who 
alleviating distress 


nongst poor gentlewomen. She writes: 


get Surgical Aid letters? I 


ge 
vant forty for a }{ r reature who needs a 
cl and twelve fo1 reical boots for another 

rson. Ihe one who needs the wheel 





air has a dislocated back and fractured hip.” 


Postcard Pictures and Photo Pictures 





uffered from heart 
rs and has to spend his 


part 


who has 


An invalid 


rouble for three yea 
1 


mornings in bed and rest the greater 


ithe remainder of the day, tries to aug- 


ta very small income by framing pairs 


of postcards and photos and selling them—I 


y reasonab] prices. They are 





-d, with cardboard backs, and bound 





lark green, brown 


4 ) » grey, black, oO! 


ssepartout, with ring by which to 
suspend, Postcards and photos of sea and 
ndscapes and churches of North Cornwall 
where Ir F. Jive ais dog s’ he ads and 


“Coloured Art Gem ” 
parts of Eneland cost 


postcards of different 
is. 3d. a pair plus 
postage. A larger size of photo prints (all 
North Cornwall plus 


t I shall gladly upply name and 


cost Is. 6d. a pair 


D ve 
postage 


teens 


Anonymous Gifts 





A most generous gift of £2 was received 


ith the following anonymous letter: 


“When reading THE Qttver I saw about 
Alfred Martin wanting a zither harp. I send 
you £2 in this to get it for him. If he has g 
one DY this time you can spend the money, as 
you know best what to do with it.” 

My thanks, though belated, are very 
hearty. As Alfred Martin already 
supplied with a zither I sent him f1 as a 
help towards his holiday and devoted the 
other £1 to a needy S.O.S. case. 

B. L. is also thanked for a kind offering 
of 2s. 6d. towards Sunshine House, and 
K. M. S. for 2s. 6d. “Birthday Book ” gift. 


The Monthly Mail 


My best thanks to all who have sent wel- 
come gifts and letters: 

Miss New, Mr. Famich, Miss 
Georgina Crouch, Miss M. L. Roberts, Mrs, 
Wesley, Miss G. H. Muir, Miss Dolly Robin 
son, Mrs. Carre, Miss Preson, Mrs. Ronaldson, 

Robinson, Mrs. Allenby, Miss E. 


Was 





Gladys 


Miss L. A. 


Shirley, Miss E. Roe, Mrs. E, Lawrie, Miss 
Winter, Mrs. Penman, Thomas Han 


E. M, 
: Misses Male, Miss 
Hunt, Miss Dorothy Wilson, J. 
Watchous, Esq., Miss Joan Burt, Miss E. 
Jones, Miss McMaster, Miss Edith I. M. 
Fhomson, Miss M. C. Mann, Miss Rose John 
n, Miss F. Webb, Mrs. Hart, Rev. F. A. 
Mrs. Fawkes, Miss L. K. Baker, 
Plummer, Miss Isabel Paterson, Miss Jackman, 
Miss Kathleen Fawkes, Miss Malcolm, Miss M. 
, Miss Christian Walker, Miss Isa M. 
Wat nh, Miss P. Henl 7. Miss Es Barker, Miss 
Winnifred Kirkham, Miss W. Knight, 
and Miss Kyffin, Miss Mary Daniels, G. 
Lewis, Miss Mabel Griffin, Miss Edith Small 
wood, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Bennett, 1 
Robinson, Miss Parkes, Miss Rouse, Mrs 
nt, Miss Mary Arnold, 

Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Gorton, Miss Grice, 
Biggs, Mrs. and M Jobson, and others. 
Will kindly their 

names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Address: Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, THE 


Esq., Bates and 














correspondents sign 


QvuIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON, 






m aPnevTos 


unning a 
ea Room 


rE 


usually 


A room should have a good location, 


1} 
eried 


much-tray 


should 


on near a 


road, and the surroundings 


attractive. A summer tea room may have an 
out-of-door dining-porch. 

It should have an unusual or expressive 
name, selected with a view to attracting 
wuests, and it may be well to avoid the nam: 
“tea room. 

Che furnishings should be distinctive and 
dainty. Absolute cleanliness should prevail 


in every part of the « 


effort sh 


atmosphere. 


tablishment, and eve 


suuld be made to create a homelike 


} 


The hostess hould 
fo 


l know ledex 


have a pleasing p 


sonality, be have executive 


nd of people 3 
and of cooking 


The w 


ability ‘ 


t7 " - 


aitresse iould be quiet, refined, 
well groo! ed, and have good disposition 


roony s 10uld have 
well and quickly served, 


And, abov 
good food, 
portions not too 


all, a tea 
and 1n 
small 


These characteristics in a tea room \ 


cause guests to return again and again 
The things a te room shouldn't have 


Poor entrance. 
Obscure hall 

Narrow stall 

No advertisit 
Slow 
foo small orde 
loo hig 
Poo low 
Wrong 

Hot dishes served 
Salads and 


erved warm 


S¢ 


rv ice 


price 
temperature for the roo 


luke Watm oOo 


food that hould be cold 


Mussy, unattractive-looking dish 
Poorly ea ned ine 


dre sing. 


Plan on Paper 





Setfore you your establishme 1 


make ; and a dining 


plan 


plan on paper, then locate the plac 


mixing cake, making frostings, salads 


dressings, slicing and spreading bread f 
sandwiches, making tea and coftes | ate 
drain boards for receiving, sortir i 


nil 
ina 


Some Requisites for Making the 
Venture Successful 


By Alice Bradley 





irainu lishe ve 
tor clean di | 
table for supplic 

Draw in the lin 
erator to worl 

“e 
room, to sink, et . 
every po sipte 
ing your el ve 1 
ink, and st ve, that | 
Ca re m n 
ethcient n¥nr er f 
hat will be 1 
| 

help you p 

W he } ‘ nave 

ou ca ma l 
ute Tt l 
made tL auite \ 
( 
Overhead Expenses 

he probable ove 1 ex] e of 1 


a tea room tor 


lculated } 
tal aAlead ( 
room 1 prop | t 
the p } | 
qd equy 


ten to t 


ment (both ne 


What You should Charge 





Decide tent ‘ o 





. = eT 
ST, eg TT Ts er 


see Teena lena 
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WHEN YOU TAKE OFF | 
YOUR HAT. ‘Full of 
the core Energy ! 


Summer-time brings out the best and the 
worst in woman's looks, The warm weather 
tempts us to throw off our hats and enjoy the 
sun and breeze on our bare heads. But whata 
pitiful reve lation the removal of a pretty hat a 
can be! Too often the hair beneath is thin and ba 
; dull, and the pitiless sun searches out every 
work split hair and taded streak. Yet beautiful hair 
is the right of every woman, young and old, 





plain and pretty. 

We all start with equal chances in the matter 
of hair, but through ignorance or neglect, 
numbers of women let the condition of their | 





locks deteriorate in an alarming manner, Most cs ° : 
people are dreadfully careless in the choice of HOVIS keeps you In fine 


vour ashampoo. Many shampoos dry up the roots 





Aes of the hair and cause it to become thin and fettle ready to tackle a 
, brittle. 


| ’ ° 
A perfect shampoo is pure stallax. Ithas the day SW ork ’ able to enjoy 
unique property ot acting as a tonic as well as — 
a cl Se Instead of drying up the natural a day S play. 
= well oil supply of the hair, it re-charges the cells 
with all that they have lost by coming into con- 
tact with water or other injurious agents, 
If you use this simple shampoo, you need 




















have no fear of exposing your hair to the most 
searching light: the sun will do no more than 
show up its beauty and lustre. 
“| Renewing Complexions 
“’ | Renewing Complexions 
for th ° h 0 Tease & atk 
rest with Uxygen. 
ins _—_ 
| Everyone knows that oxygen consumes 
equi waste matter in the body. A poor com- 
wned plexion is merely the accumulation of half 
: “> @  deadened, or waste matter, upon the surface 
ivid 


ofthe skin, It sticks on stubbornly, showing gives you energy and the 
in the form of sallowness, moth patches and will to conquer life’s little 
a generally lifeless appearance. Oxygen eee : 
may be used with advantage in removing difficulties. Better than 
ie disfiguration. Any chemist should be all the physic for active 
able to supply mercolized wax. This con- ‘ : 

tains oxygen in a form that is released when | Minds and healthy bodies 


saniei itcomes in contact with the skin. Natur- 


Phage and miles ahead of ordin- 
In iat: ion 





the oxygen attacks the deadened matter : 

but does not affect the healthy skin at all, | ATY brown or white bread. 

Thus a few applications of this perfectly 

| harmless substance soon begin to clear the 
skin and reveal the beautiful complexion 


ellin Which every woman hasjust underneath the 
oe ¥ : a rre P } 
thing, ugly one. The process is pleasant and 


cell in harmless, and involves no inconvenience Your Baker Bakes it. 


whatever, 
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sa ED BY KIND PERM Sk IN OF 
THA “* DAILY SKETCH.” 


—ocoree NG TO YOU 


This fascinating bunch of little ones are 
looking to you: smilingly, hopefully, 
happily—although they are all orphaned 
from infancy. Shall they, shall any of 
the 262 orphans in our care, look in 
vain? Do please help us? We are 
in sore straits through lack of funds, 
and much perplexed how to feed, 
clothe and educate our large family. 


Can you, will you, send a pound note > 


ROYAL INFANT ORPHANAGE, 


WANSTEAD, ESSEX. 


Banker Williams Deacon's Bank, I 
Visitors welcomed. Irains t 


td 


JOHN GORDON, Secretary. 
Patrons: Tuere Mayesties THe KinGc aANp Overy 


Snaresbrook from Liverpool St. Sration, or by Om 
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Quality 


HE unfailing high quality, 
the marked reliability, and 


the smart and distinctive 


styles of Mascot shoes are ap- 
preciated by thousands of satis- 
hed wearers through the British 
Isles. When the moderate 
price Is taken into consideration 
Mascot shoes are an irresistible 
attraction. Once a Mascot 
wearer always a Mascot wearer. 
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STYLE M133 | 

Fine Black 
Patent Oxford | 

25/- 

“ _ 4 
Other Styles from P 
21/- | 
~ | 
> 





SHOES for LADIES 


Booklet of Styles and name of nearest Agent post free. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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a day in order to pay for the food material 
and the overhead expenses listed above. A 
common method of determining the selling 
price of cooked food is to double the cost of 
the raw material. Can you get this price? 
\t this rate, can you probably sell enough 
to pay expenses? You may need to serve 
smaller portions of some dishes. On some 
lishes you should charge more than double 
the cost, because of the time necessary fot 
their preparation. Some may have to be 
sold at cost or less than cost. 

In a small tea room it is desirable to 
specialize in a very few things, and have 
them so attractive and delicious that there 
will be a constantly increasing demand for 
them. 


Avoiding Waste 





There is great danger of losing money 
necause of wasted tood or poor service, 
where very many dishes are attempted at 
one time, unless you have a great deal of 
help and a very large patronage. 

As soon as possible after you are started, 
learn approximately how much food will be 
ised in a day, that there may be no waste 
f perishable material. Keep non-perishable 
supplies on hand in a locked store-room of 
which you hold the key, so that you may not 
lose time sending out unnecessarily, and 
may know when things are getting low. 

Learn how many sandwiches you should 
get from a loaf of bread and from a definite 
mount of butter and of different fillings, 
tle the data, and strive to maintain this 
standard, 


Beverages 
—_—_—_——_—_ 


Tea should be made as ordered, in indi 
Use freshly boiling 
Water for each pot of tea. 

It is said that American ice drinks will be 
hcreasingly popular this summer in Eng 
land. A knowledge of how to prepare some 
e will be most useful. 


vidual earthen pots, 





- 
Chocolate syrup for hot or iced chocolat 


iy De kept on hand, It is made a 
4 squares unsweet- 1¥4 cups sugat 
ened chocolate a3 teaspoon salt 


1% cups boiling water. 


Melt chocolate in saucepan placed in 
larger saucepan of boiling water, add = 
and salt, and stir until well mixed; then 
Pour on gradually, while stirring constantly 
the boiling water. 


Stir until smooth, bring 


=> 


/ 





RUNNING A TEA ROOM 


to the boiling point and let boil five minutes. 





Cool, turn into a jar and keep in ice box or 
cold place. 

Mint Cup. This is an easily prepared 
iced fruit drink which will prove popular. 


3 lemons 1 bunch mint 
Y% cup sugat 14 cup water 
Ginger ale. 
Remove leaves from two-thirds of the 


sprigs of mint and bruise with the fingers. 
add 
mint leaves, lemon juice and green colour 
paste to make a delicate shade, and let 
stand overnight. When ready to 
strain, fill glass of ice half full of syrup, 
and add ginger ale to fill the glass. Garnish 
with tips from remaining sprigs of mint. 


Cook sugar and water five minutes 


; 


serve, 


Other fruit juices may be used in place of 
some of the lemon juice. 


Sandwiches 


Bread for sandwiches may be purchased 
in long loaves. A_ bread-cutting machine 
will ensure uniformity, and may be regu- 
lated so that bread may be cut especially 
thin, or thick enough for toast. 

Fillings should be prepared before the 
hours at which the tea room is open, or the 
ingredients for fillings may be made ready 


and kept in separate dishes ready to be put 
together at a moment’s notice. 
Butter for sandwiches should always be 
creame d, that It 


pread. A small palette knife or spatula 


may be quickly and easily 


is desirable for spreading the filling. 

Crusts may or may not be removed. 
Sandwiches may be cut in squares, strips, 
Round ot 


oblones, or triat oles, fancy 


cutters may be used, but with considerable 
loss of material. Before the hour for open- 
ing the tea room, the sliced bread may be 


spread with butter, piled up and covered 


with a dry towel and with a wet towel. 
Sandwich fillings can be put between the 
slices as orders are received Many sand- 
wiches are more attractive if served on a 
lettuce leaf or garnished with a spray of 
cress or a fresh flowet Bread buttered for 


andwiches and not used may be utilized 
next day for toasted sandwiches, 

Cream cheese com- 
popu- 


Cheese Sandwiches. 


1 
IS alWays 


bined with different flavour 
lar as a sandwich filling. 

Spread one slice of bread with two table 
spoons cheese work 1 until smooth, spread 
econd slice of bread with raspberry, straw 
berry or loganberry jam, or with currant 





THE QUIVER 





jelly, or with marmalade, and put the two 


slices together; shape as desired 
Many cheese andwiches are deliciou 
toasted. Toast bread on on side nly 


butter untoasted side and spread one slice 
with cream cheese moistened with milk and 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Cover witl 
three dates, washed, stoned and cut in tl 
slices crosswise, prinkle with finely chopped 


nuts, cover with another slice of toast, cut 


in two diagonally and serv: 

Club Sandwich. On a slice of toast plac 
a leaf of lettuce, then lay a thick lice of 
tomato on top and cover with mayonnaise 
dressing Place another slice of toast above 
the tomato, and on it arrange sliced chicke1 
covered with crisp bacon Place a tl 
slice of toast over al and garnish witl 
large olives, and lettuce cups holdi 
mayonnaise dressing, 

Hot Ham Sandwich Make a Frenct} 
toast sandwich with a filline of two tabi 
spoons chopped 
spoon creamed butter and a few grains « 
mustard and pepper 

Cinnamon Toast. Cut stale bread in on 
fourth-inch slices, remove crusts and cut it 


three pieces crosswise. Toast on one de. 
spread untoasted side generously with a 
mixture of three tablespoor butter. two 


tablespoons brown 
cinnamon; finish toasting 


Salads 


Before your tea room opens, have en 


lettuce washed to ipply for the day t 
number of patrons you expect to serve Put 
it in a large colander, over it lay pieces of 
ice wrapped in ches oth and keep in re 
frigerator or in a « place Have 
dressings made and kept very cold. Prepare 
and cut up the fruit, its, celery, chicken, 
and all the other i edients you may need, 
and put in a cool place Make up ea 
salad as it is orders Many time wel 
to line a shallow bow! with lettuce 1 
range the ingredient or the alad WW iB) 
dividual pile then ( yonn 
dressing For example 

Lobster Sala Ha one pile each 


pieces ol lobster meat, tomatoe peeled and 


ghts, celery cut in one-inch strip 


shredded lettuce leavs 


cut in el 


Chicken Salad. One pile each, chicker 


cut in dice, cele yr cucumber cut in dice, 


and hard cooked eo cn pped 


Vegetable Salad. One pile each, gre 


pe as, cooked pot oO, ¢ ‘ 

beets, cut in dice 1 it the 
Fruit Salad. One pi 

and orange sectio cut 


apple cut in dice, celery « 
ut meats cut in pr 
Salad ingredient tl 
lay may be used f 


next day. 


Cakes and Fancies 





Popul ir cake 


+ 


frostings such 
Dark chocolate 
\\ hite cake Wit ' 
\ Li 1] ww ¢ ake \ 

Ing mtaming nuts 


Macarox ns, sp 
ake all have 


Vever serve « 


ys oO ( ( 
the end of the 
rumbs and er 
cuttin c rke 


rubbed through a 
forced throu; P 
stituted for | 


brown bread 


American Ice Creams 





lee Cream Short 


Sauce Place 
servl ( ( 
\ nh anoth 
‘ tch iI ‘ 
Butter hs 
ne 1 ( ( f 
rown iT t 
pour rup 
Boil to 2 I 
et ) th ( t 
rean ind ) 
lee a S/ , 
Use chocola 
of cake and \ 
eri ( 
¢ re | 
1 ie 
ean 
yured Ww } o! 


Fudge Marshima 
covered with mar 
vith fudge sauce 

Luxury Eclair I 


“68 
/ 


ver 
1] OVC. 
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RUBY M. AYRES 
Castles in Spain 


J.M.BARRIE The Little Minister 


ov 


“BARTIMEUS” 
An Awfully Big Adventure 
A Tall Ship 
ARNOLD BENNETT The Lion’s Share 
E. F. BENSON Mike 


A. & E. CASTLE The Secret Orchard 


The Wind's Will 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 


B. M. CROKER The Pagoda Tree 
Cc. CULLEY Naomi of the Mountains 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Kazan the Wolf Dog 


WARWICK DEEPING Unrest 
The King behind the King 

Marriage by Conquest 

The Red Saint 

Sincerity 


A, CONAN DOYLE 
The Doings of Raffles Haw 

MAY EDGINTON 
The Adventures of Napoleon Prince 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


MORICE GERARD 
A Lieutenant of the King 


H. RIDER HAGGARD Love Eternal 
When the World Shook 

Morning Star 

Child of Storm 

King Solomon’s Mines 

Marie 


MAURICE HEWLETT The Spanish Jade 
ROBERT HICHENS 
JOSEPH HOCKING 


Crucifixion 


The Dust of Life 

The Jesuit 

The Day of Judgment 

ANTHONY HOPE Father Stafford 
JEROME K. JEROME 

Malvina of Brittany 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Elusive Four 
Fatal Fingers 
The Spider’s Eye 

MAURICE LEBLANC 
The Exploits of Arséne Lupin 
DAVID LYALL An English Rose 

W. B. MAXWELL 

The Mirror and the Lamp 
L. J. MILN 


Snake-Bite 


ELINOR MORDAUNT 
The Rose of youth 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The Amazing Partnership 
The Double Four 
The Game of Liberty 


BARONESS ORCZY 
Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 
e Man in Grey 
The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
FRANK L. PACKARD 
The Adventures of Jimmie Dale 


GERTRUDE PAGE 
Far from the Limelight 


MAX PEMBERTON The Iron Pirate 
The Hundred Days 


Kronstadt 


Star of India 
Separation 


ALICE PERRIN 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
The King’s Widow 
A Castle to Let 
The Daughter Pays 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 

The Street of Seven Stars 
Cc. G. D. ROBERTS Babes of the Wild 
SAX ROHMER Green Eyes of Bast 
Dope 
Capt. F. H. SHAW The Haven of Desire 
MAY SINCLAIR The Tree of Heaven 
J.C. SNAITH Mary Plantagenet 
ANDREW SOUTAR The Island of Test 
E. S. STEVENS The Safety Candte 
R. L. STEVENSON Catriona 
Kidnapped 
ANNIE S. SWAN A Favourite of Fortune 
Prairie Fires 
LOUIS TRACY His Unknown Wife 
J. HASTINGS TURNER 

H. A. VACHELL 
The Soul of Susan Yellam 


OLIVE WADSLEY Belonging 
Reality 

Instead 

Nevertheless 

Stolen Hours 

Payment 


HUBERT WALES The Thirty Days 
HUGH WALPOLE Jeremy 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD Eltham House 


H. G. WELLS 
Mr. Britling Sees it Through 


I. A. R. WYLIE Towards Morning 


Simple Souls 


this Series will be sent post free 


on receipt of application. 
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“A story which all England should read.” 


—THE TATLER, 


Gell England 


By ERNEST RAYMOND 


Fifth Impression 
$ Cee eeeeeeereeeeeeseoeeeee SSCS SSSHS EEE SESEESESEEEEEEEESEEEEEEESE SHEE THEO TOE EEEEE 
. 
: “*Tell England’ is an exhilarating, exuberant book. The 
characters live because they are conceived in a white-heat of 
feeling; . . . a spirited story . . . full of action, which 
carries the reader on despite himself from one part to another 


- a good novel in the simple, sound tradition is a rarity 
Here is one."—Teacher’s World. 


ON SALE "7/16 NET EVERYWHERE 
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CASSELL’S POCKE’ 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Cloth, 1/3 Full Leather, 2/= 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE CASSELL’S MINIATURE 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY | FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


: By F. F. Bovet By F. F. Bovet 
CASSELL’S READY RECKONER | FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR 


By F. W. Dunn, B.A., B.Sc. | ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 
DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY By F. F. Bovet 
y Lewis Spence, A — 
A DICTIONARY OF MusicaAL | HE POCKET pegg A = 
TERMS By Jeffrey Pulver 7 oe Se 
DICTIONARY OF POETICAL THE POCKET DOCTOR ~=— 
QUOTATIONS By “Medicus 
Compiled by W. Gurney Benham | DICTIONARY OF PROSE 
WHEN WAS THAT? QUOTATIONS 
By L. H. Dawson Compiled by W. Gurney Benham 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE CASSELL’S POCKET ENGLISH 


FRENCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- DICTIONARY _ &§ 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 2/6 | By E.W.Edmunds,M.A.,B.Sc. 2/6 = 
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' CASSELL’S GARDENING 
1 HANDBOOKS 1/6 


If you are a garden enthusiast you should become 
acquainted at once with these Handbooks, 





Popular Guide to | Gardening: A Complete Guide 
Gardening Gardening Difficulties Solved 
3 HardyBorderFlowers | The Greenhouse: Its Flowers and 
p> ae Gardening : A Complete Management 
Guide 1,000 Gardening Hints 

Bulb Growing for Amateurs Indoor Gardening 

The Carnation Book Little Gardens: How to Make the 
Everybody’s Flower Garden Most of Them 

First Steps in Gardening Rockeries: How to Make and 
Fruit Growing for Amateurs Plant Them 


The Garden: How to Make It Pay | Rose Growing for Amateurs 
Garden Handbook for Beginners | Sweet Peas and How to Grow 
The Garden Month by Month | Them 
Garden Planning and Planting | Vegetable Growing for Ama- 
Garden Work for Every Day teurs 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GARDENING BOOKS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
La Belle 5 
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~ CASSELL’S POPULAR FICTION 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 


peneendeoanactiqnageeninnqunsecetobeebsenscecnsesenseneecesvesesacebesuueceennesbaenecnsgsanetecscscetncnusebieeieuasstekesseuns 
An unrivalled series of works by some of the world’s most famous rs 
Each volume is well printed on good paper, and strongly and tastefuil; 


The Top of the World The The Tidal Wave 








ETHEL M. i i Golden = | “ETHEL 
Sans. fe iy DELL 
The Vanity Girl : — The Veldt Trail 
COMPTON _ QUEUX i GERTRUDE 
MACKENZIE i a PAGE 
The L. t 7 "oe eye rere ; ie alll 
Seaviet Pimeernet i i sane, See 
ORCZY 3/6 HICHENS 
PPO t Here eee . +O OOOO eee eee eeeeeeeeee net vee eeweccceeceereeseessenseneeerncenseenseeseeseseeeeasesess 
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- CASSELL’'S 
“WORK” HANDBOOKS 


ls. 6d. net each. 





of popular Hand 


does things for himself. 





The most famous, instructive and comprehensive series 
oks issued. 
the Handyman, the Expert, or the Amateur. 


Of unrivalled value to 


These Practical Manuals are fully illustrated and deal 
with almost every subject of interest to the man who 





Basket Making 

Beehives and Beekeepers’ 

Bent Iron Work. 

Bookbinding. 

Bootmaking and Mending. 

Building Model Boats. 

Camera Making. 

Clay Modelling and Plaster Casting. 

Clock Cleaning and Repairing. 

Conjuring Apparatus and How To 
Make 

Cycle Repairing and Adjusting. 

Domestic Jobbing. (Building. 

Dynamo and Electric-Motor 

Dynamo and Motor Erection and 

Management. 

lectric Accumulators. 

lectric Bells and Telephones. 

ilectric Clocks, 

‘lectric Lighting. 

lectric Primary Batteries. 

lectro- plating. 

ishing Rods and 

and Mending. 

Furniture Repairing. 

Gilding, Silvering and Bronzing. 

Glass Writing, Embossing and 
bascia Work. 

Giramophones and Phonographs. 

Handyman’'s 1,000 Practical Re- 
ceipts, The. 

House Painting and Decorating. 

Household Repairs. 

Incubators and Chicken Rearers. 

Induction Coils. 


Appli 
[ances. 


Tackle, Making 


Knotting and 
Cordage 

Magneto Repair and Adiustmett 

Miniature Electric Light. 

Model Aeroplanes. 

Motor Cycles and Side-cars: Con 
struction, Repair and Manage 
ment. 

Mounting and Framing Pictures 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

Patents, Designs and Trade 

Photography Simplified. 

Pianos. 

Poultry Houses and Appliances. 

Pumps and Hydraulic Rams. 

Rustic Carpentry. 


Splicing Ropes and 


Marks, 


Sewing Machines. 

Small Dynamos and How to Make 
Them including Electric 
Motors). 


Small Electric 

Small Lathes 

Small Workshop Appliances 

Soldering, Brazing and Welding. 

Tailoring. 

Taxidermy. 

Ticket-Writing and Sign-Painting 

Tinplate Work. 

Toy Making. 

Watth Cleaning and Repairing 

Wireless 
phony. 

Wood Finishing. 

Workshop 

Workshop 


Apparatus. 
Making and Using 


Telegraphy and Tel 


Arithmetic. 
Hints for 


[Worker 
Metal 





A Complete Illustrated List of 
Cassell’s Technical Books will 
be sent post free on application 


La Belle Sauvage 
London, E.C.4. 
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Twink 
for Summer Clothes 











































































































/; Mackin toshs 
Toffee de Luxe 





534 Per Tablet 
1’3:Box of 3 Tablets 
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Save your happy 
memories with a 


Kodak 





